, phia, grateful thanks are due to 
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Seamenternet ial ets have been 
witnessed, abundantly sufficient to 
confirm the faet, that sailors (to 


Episcopal Floating Chapel, Phila. 
say the feast) are not less inclined 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAPLAIN’S 
REPORT. 
In presenting this my first re- 
port to the Churchmen’s Mission 
for Seamen of the port of Philadel- 


to hearken unto God’s message 
and obey His will, than are other 
men,—and more than enough to 


the Author of all blessings, for the } CRCOUrage and stimulate to in- 


favor with which He hath vouch- 
safed to regard and prosper our 
enterprise.—He hath so far. sus- 
tained us in the midst of many 
discouragements, and smoothed the 
way before us, removing various 
obstacles from our path, which at 
one time seemed almost to threaten 
a failure of our plans. In less than 
twelve months from the time that 
the first movement was made in 
this matter, the Floating Church 
of the Redeemer lifted its spire 
among the shipping, and unfurled 
its flag, inviting the mariner to 
enter its sacred door.—Since that 


iod services have been regular] 
uk y constantly inereasing, and the de- 


wic St 
peroramarrce eves Sth portment of the worshipers gener- 


| in their welfare. A brief statement 
with the exception of a sien a ally, is marked by decorum and - 
: 
’ 
) 


of what has been done, will show 
how great cause they have to be 
thankful to the “Father of mer- 
cies,” and the stringent obligation © 
to prosecute diligently the work 
begun. The Chapel was opdited: Z 


ary last; since that date there have. 
been baptized 27 children, and 6 
adults; total 33. Genfirmed 18; 
married 4 couple; buried 2. The 
number of families composing the 
congregation proper, is 25. The 
list ay registered communicants 
30. The attendance of seamen is 


unavoidable interruption. A aN ate 
The efforts’ to spread the Gospel 5 *° 
GOOD BOOKS. 


among seamen, are being crowned } 
everywhere with unlooked for suc- Since this report was begun, the 
contributions of a few liberal 


cess, while the field is enlarging in 

every direction. Soon, it may be Christians have enabled us to pur- 

hoped, the sailor will. find in every > chase nearly 100 volumes, many 
of which have been distributed. 


port a sanctuary in which to wor- J ! 
ship——an ambassador of Christ to § The effect of this supply of spiritual 
make known to hira the “glad $ nourishment, cannot speedily show 
tidings of salvation.” Within “the itself; but if it be borne in mind 

that sailors having few books, al- 


limited sphere of our operations, 
(a small link in the great chain and $ ways stwdy those which are placed 
during the short period since their} in their hands, it may be safely 


;, ¢ 


creased exertion all those interested ~ 


for Divine service on the 14th Janu- . 
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t more benefit follow 
bution of books among 
them, than among any other class 
of men; not only does the sailor 
himself read his Bible, his Prayer- 
book and his tract, but he lends 
them to all his shipmates. Per- 
haps out of a crew of 20, every one 
during the voyage will have read 
and learned, in part, at least, the 
contents of the little but precious 
library. It is a common practice 
in the best readers, to gather his 
messmates around him on Sunday, 
or during a spare hour, in pleasant 
weather ; and if there be, as thanks 


to God there me. the is, now, a 


pious man among the crew, most 
edifying and mstructive are the 
scenes sometimes, witnessed in the 
forecastle of a ship which has sail- 
ed from the port where a seamen’s 
Chaplain’s resides, and from whom 
the mariner had received a few 
religious books. I remember once 
to have lent a sailor a copy of the 
Rev: John Newton’s life, (a book 
particularly interesting to seamen,) 
it was read by probably two-thirds 
of acrew of 500 men. Frequently 


I noticed a group sitting together, 


istening with lively interest to the 
. hing biography. After sever 
Iaonths the littl volume was re- 
turned, with many thanks, and 
literally sales pieces. I mention 
this incident only to show the im- 
portance of furnishing sailors with 
wholesome religious reading. If in- 
stead of going to sea without any 
books at all—the mind left to stag- 
nate amid the dull monotony of 
scene and occupation, or worse, to 
fester and gangrene with its own 

oughts, Vicious association, or, as 
is usual, to be poisoned with such 
trash as may be picked up ata 
penny stall, each crew could be 
provided with a religious library, 
who can estimate the. benefit? 
May we not, too, be perfectly sure 
that, the little which has been effect- 
ed by our mission, in this respect, 
is, of itself, a cause of encourage- 
ment aud hope? “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” The 
time must be long, ere we reap our 
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harvest, but sure shall be th 4 
crease. The books we have sent 
forth, are gone, like messengers on 

their errand, over all the world, and 

are this very moment enlightening 

the mind and soothing the heart of . 
many a wanderer and exile. The 
simple statement of our wants, for 
the future, with reflection on the 
great good sure to result, will, Iam 
confident, place at our disposal an 
ample fund for this object, one of 
the most important of our missiona- 
ry operations. 

The limits of a single report for- 
bid the specification of the many. 
cheering evidences I have received 
of the effect of our labors in indi- 
vidual cases. Neither do I think 
it advisable to encourage that de- 
sire (so generally morbid,) to hear 
aecounts of wonderful conversions 
and exciting narratives. In a mis- 
sion aniong seamen, too, especially, 
such results are not to be generally 
lookod for. The sailor comes inte 
Church, hears the truth—is affect- 
ed, but not prepared to avow him- 
self a believer. The next’ day 
probably he goes to sea. He 
treasures up what he has learned, 
and meditates thereon in his watch- 
es. The effect is gradual, the 
change slow. . He returns after 
months or years of absence. The 
minister, perhaps, never hears of 
the conversion; but the name of the 
pardoned sinner is written in the 
book of God’s remembrance, not to 
be revealed until the ‘secrets of all 
hearts are made manifest.” 

It seems proper to state that 
among the thirty persons who have 
given me their nam 8 regular 
communicants, eighteen have be- 
come so within the. few months 
since the Chapel was opened. Of 
this number, eleven are sailors and 
all, with two exceptions, the rela- 
tives of seamen. There are al- 
ways present at the communion, 
some who are ‘strangers to me; 
and the number of males is greater 
than is usual in other congrega~ 
tions, whence we may conclude 
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that seamen are not less inclined _. 


to obey their Saviour, than are 
others who enjoy more frequent 
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rtunities of meeting Him i 
Holy Temple. — 

I cannot consistently with the 
dictates of ‘conscience, and my 
sense of dnty, turn away any who 
seek admittance within the fold of 
Christ, especially when I remember 
that our Church has made little if 
any provision for “the strangers 
within our gates,” except that af- 
forded by the open door and free 
seats of the “Floating Church of 
the Redeemer.” 


R. S. Trapizr. 
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John Howard and the Pirates. 


At Smyrna, Howard found a ves- 
se! bound for Venice, and in her he 
took his passage. The voyage 
was long, and would heve been te- 
dious had it not been chequered 
by the greatest perils. Howard had 
already had several hair-breadth es- 
capes—but none, perhaps, so near 
as this. Shortly after leaving the 
port of Modon, in the Morea, where 
the vessel had put in for fresh 
water, they were suddenly borne 
down upon by a Barbary privateer 
—the Venician republic being then 
at war with Tunis—which fired 
into them with great fury. For 
while the Venician sailors defended 


. themselves with desperate courage, 


for it was a question.of victory or 
perpétual slavery with them; but 
their numbers were limited, their 
arms indifferent, and, altogether, 
the contest seemed too unequal to 
last long. It was the first actual 
fighting in which Howard had been 
present ; but the immimency of the 
danger, and the sight of conflict 
appealing to the strong combative 
instincts of his race, he fought on 
deck with the coolness of a Saxon, 
and the courage of a knight-tem- 
plar. Indeed, it was his self-pos- 
session which proved the salvation 
of the crew. ‘There was only one 
gun of large calibre on board—and 
of this he assumed the direction— 
though he had probably never fired 
a rifle in his life; but in the hour 
of peril, fighting seemed to come to 
him—as to most of his countrymen 
—by inspiration. This gun he 


nails, spikes and si charge, 
and then steadily waiting his op- 
portunity, as the privateer» bore 
down upon them with all her crew 
on deck, apparently expecting to 
see the Venicians strike their flag 
—he sent the contents in among 
them with such murderous effect, 
that, after a moment or two ofvcon- 


’ sternation, the corsairs hoisted sail, 


and made off at the best of their 
speed. Not, however, until the 
enemy were beaten-off, did our 
countryman know the extent of 
his danger,—for he then learned 
that the captain, determined not to 
fall in the hands of the Tunisians, 
had made preparation to blow up 
his vessel as soon as it should have 
been boarded by the pirates! How- 
ard frequently refers in his private 
letters to this encounter, and men- 
tions his own part in the affair 
with singular modesty. He does 
not, however, speak of his act of 
bloody heroism with regret;*.on 
the contrary, he speaks like a man 
who in a proper cause would have 
sacrificed himself; like vee Oa on 
the field of battle, as rea 

did in the prison and. the pest 
house. There was nothing puling 
or morbid in Howard’s philanthro- 
py; he was a man of true courage: 


cee ’ : 
his work of chavlapse out of the » 


strength of his character—not’ out 
of its weakness. Had his ministry 
been of the sword—like that of 
Washington—he would have yield- 
ed it with the wallaritry natural to 
his race. Devotion in man is ever 


allied with valor.—Dixon’s life of . 
Howard. , Ms 
PAAR AARNE 


Tye 


Back Again. ‘ 


Several of the students of South 
Carolina College resolved to drag 
the carriage of Dr. Maxcey into the 
woods, and fixed upon a-night for 
the performance of the exploit. 
One of their number, however, was 
troubled with some compunctious 
visitings, and managed to convey 
to the worthy a a 
it would be well for him” to secure 
the carriage-house. Instead of pay- 


‘\ 


J 


as he > 
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ing heed t6 this suggestion, ; 
doctor proceeded, on the appointec 


night, to the carriage-house, and 


ensconced his portly person inside 
the vehicle. In less than an hour 
some half dozen young gentlemen 
came to his retreat, and cautiously 
withdrew the carriage into the road. 
When they were fairly out of the 
college precincts they forgot their 


reserve, aud began to joke freely | 


with each other by name. 

One of them complained of, the 
weight of the. carriage, and another 
replied by swearing that it was 
heavy enough to have the old fel- 
low himself in it. For nearly a 
mile they proceeded along the high- 
way, and then struck into the 
woods to a.cover which they con- 
cluded would effectually conceal 
the vehicle. Making themselves 
nfinitely merry at the doctor’s ex- 
pense, and conjecturing how and 
when he would find his carriage, 


‘they at length reached the spot 


where they had resolved to leave 
it. Just as they were about to de- 
part—having once more agreed 
that the “earriage was heavy 
enough to have the old doctor and 
ll his tribe in it’”—they were 
startled by the sudden dropping of 
one of the glass-door panels, and 


the well-known voice of the doctor 
. himself, us adessed them: “So, 


so, young ge en, you are going 
to leave me in the weods, are you? 
Surely, as you have brought me 
hither for your own gratification, 
you will mot refuse to take me 
back for mine.’ Come, Messrs. 
, and » and ; 
buckle to, and return; it’s getting 
late.” , 

There was no appeal, for the 
window was raised, and the doc- 
tor resumed his seat. Almost 
without a word, the discomfited 
young gentlemen took their places 
at the pole, at the back of the vehi- 
cle, and quite as expeditiously, if 
with less voice, did they retrace 
their course. Insilence they drag- 
ged the carriage into its. wonted 
place, hes retreated precipi- 
tately to their rooms, to dream of 
the account they. must render on 
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he morrow. When they had g 

the doctor quietly vacated the | 
riage, and went to the house, where 
he related the story with much 
glee. He never called the heroes 
of that nocturnal expedition to an 
account, nor was his carriage ever 
afterwards dragged at night into 
the woods. 
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The Power of Prayer. 


Not very long ago there lived a 
poor but pious woman. Her name 
I cannot tell yous but she was a 
widow; her husband was dead, 
and she had but one son. He was 
a wicked boy, and often caused 
his mother’s, heart to ache. At 
last he went off to sea: he cared 
not for his poor mother; but was 
anxious to be out of her sight, to 
be far removed from the sound of 
her earnest and affectionate advice 
and entreaties. Deeply and bitterly 
did she mourn over her wild and 
wayward child; but she did not 
abandon herself to sorrow. She 
remembered she had a Father in 
heaven, and to him she unburdened 
the grief of her heart. 


From the time of her son’s de- 
parture, she resolved to set apart 
one hour every week to make him 
an object of special prayer. She 
besought God to watch over him, 
to keep him from falling into sin, 
and.to convert his soul. No other 
engagement was permitted to set 
aside this duty, and regularly, at 
the appointed hour, she withdrew 
from the toils and cares of the 
world, to plead with Ged for her 
absent boy. Days, weeks, months, 
years, rolled on in rapid succession, 
and no tidings of the young sailo 
were received—no letter, no kin 
message reached the heart-stricken 
mother. She was inclined to think 
that he must be dead; yet could 
not bring herself to discontinue her 
weekly practice of praying to God 
on his behalf. One evening she 
went into her little room, intending 


as usual to pray for his conversion 5; __ 


but not a word could she utter, she 
could only sigh and weep. Were 


hose “sighs and tears in vain? 
e shall.see. ° 

A long time after this, one warm, 
bright sammer’s evening, when the 
beams of the setting sun cast on 
everything, a golden tinge, and all 
nature was peaceful and lovely, 
the poor widow was seen sitting 
in her cottage porch. Her coun- 


tenance had a sweet but melancho- 


ly expression, and often did the 
unbidden tear tremble in her eye. 


She thought of her son, her long- 


lost boy. As she sat there, a tall 


ed the little wicket-gate, and look- 
ing very wistfully at her said, “Is 


Mrs. M., at home?” -“ Yes, sir,” 


» She replied, not knowing to whom 
she spoke; “TI am Mrs..M. Pray 
what is your business?”. “O 


mother!” he exclaimed, “don’t 
IT am your son.” 
What a joyous meeting they had, 
and how much they had to say of 
many things that, had transpired 


you know me? 


during this long period of separa- 
tion! 

For some time after the young 
sailor left his native land, he had 
lived a sinful life, and endeavored 


o 


* heard. One Sabbath day, as he 
was wandering through the streets 
of Caleutta, his attention was ar- 
rested by the sound of voices sing- 
ing a tune that was familiar to his 
ear. [twas one to which he had 
sung hymns, when sittmg at his 
mother’s side. He went into the 
building (which was a _ chapel) 
whence the sound proceeded, and 
when the singing was over, he 
thought he would stay a little to 
hear what the minister had to say. 
His attention was riveted, and his 
heart was touched, by what he 
heard from the good missionary. 
He lifted up his heart in prayer to 
God, exclaiming, “ God be merciful 
to mea sinner!” That prayer 
was heard. He had bid adieu to 
his sinful pursuits and his worldly 
companions, and had returned to 
fill the heart of his mother with 
joy, aud to receive her blessing. 


My-children, have you a mother 
who prays for you? Bless God 


4 
* 


and weather-beaten sailor approath- 


‘to forget all the good things he had § 
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_—— a 
or this; bui, remember, your mo- 
ther’s prayers will not save you. 
Like the sailor at Calcutta, you 
must cry for God’s mercy for your- 
selves. 

Learn from this story, too, what 
a good thing it is to send missiona- 
ries to foreign countries. Not only 
will they be useful among .the 
heathen: sailors, and soldiers, and 
merchants from this country may 
go and receive instruction from 
their lips. They may save many 
an English or American sailor-boy. 
They may be blessed by God to 
fulfil many an anxious mother’s 
prayer.—(London) Miss. Reposi- 
tory. 
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The Young Victim. 
A SAD STORY OF GAMBLING. 
“ So young, aad yet so lost.’”’ 

We have already given one or 
two illustrations of the sad effects 
of gambling. Their publication 
has, we have reason to believe, not 
been without salutary effects. The 


vice is generally speaking, practiced _ 
in secret, and therefore it is, that — 


the ruin, despair, crime and suicide, 

hich it so: frequently causes, es- 
cape public notice—the surviving 
relatives and friends of the vietims 
being anxious to di 
oblivion over the errors and infirmi- 
ties of the tempted and the lost. 
We have, however, heard of another 
case, which seems to us full of ad- 
monition. It bears, too, more par- 
ticularly upon the error in which so 
many indulge, that no harm can 
arise from card-playing merely for 
amusement, or with a trifle only at 
stake. 

A few years since, Mr. Green, the 
reformed gambler, took passage on 
board a steamboat at Louisville, 
bound for New-Orleans. A short 
time alter the boat pushed off, it 
was discovered that there was no 
less than twenty gamblers on board, 
and much dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed, because so me as cho- 


sen the same boat. It was soon 
agreed that ten or fifteen should re- 
turn ashore at the first opportunity, 
and wait for another boat. Shortly 


cd 
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after, this determination was car- 
ried into effect, and it was while 
Mr. Green was standing on the hur- 
ricane deck, noticing the landing of 
a portion of his old friends, that 
his attention was arrested by a 
young man, looking anxiously upon 
the departing pamblers. He was 
pale and agitated, and a tear-drop 
glistened in hiseye. His whole ap- 
pearance was so remarkable, that 
even Green became excited and in- 
terested. He sought the youth, and 
asked him whither he was going ? 
He replied that he “knew not 
where,” and. as if to shun further 
notice, left the deck, and descended 
into the cabin. 

Green, still more curious, fol- 
lowed him, and by the expression 
of sympathy, finally induced him to 
unbosom himself. He said that his 
first reply was correct—that he 
really did not know whither he was 
going. He was the son of reputa- 
ble parents in Boston, and had left 
that city a few weeks before for 
the purpose of visiting’ Louisville, 
“which place,” he continued, “ we 
have just passed.” The reasons 
for this course were sad ones: He 
had a sister at Louisville, who had 
married and removed thither, while 
he was yet a.child. The death ‘of 
that sister’ sband had induced 
her to write for her brother to come 
_on, to protect her in her widowhood, 
and assist in settling up the estate. 
His parents provided him with all 
the necessaries forthe journey, and 
gave him permission to tarry afew 
days at New-York. and Philadel- 
phia, should he think proper, and 
also gave him about two hundred 
-dollarsin money. Al} went sméoth- 
ly and pleasantly until he arrived in 
Philadelphia. Bere he wok lodg- 

ings at a leading hotel, aud soon 
formed an acquaintance with two 
young men of genteel | exterior, 
plausible manners, and captivating 
address. Accompanied by them, hie, 


during the day, visited several of 


the leading instituti dgand at night 
weepted a invitatio 


re 


to play a 
‘ame of whist, the only game” of 
vards with which he was familiar.. 

Several days and evenings were 
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fided to him for his sister. 


; “a 
occupied in a similar manner. He 
then determined to continue” his 
journey, which he did; by takmg 
passage in one of the lines for Pitts- 
burgh. On appearing at the ‘depot 
the next morning, he was delighted 
to find his two companions. They 
also shad business West, and they 
regarded it as.a pleasure to have so 
agreeable a companion. After ex- 
hausting the ordinary topics of the 
day, the game of whist was again 
thought of and renewed. They 
first played for the cards, then for 
liquor, and finally for small sums 
of money. The youth became ex- , 
cited, and ere they reached the iron 
city, he had lost every dollar that 
belonged to him, with the exception 
of asum just sufficient to pay his | 
passage to Louisville. But again = 
the strangers made their appear- © 
ance on board an Ohio river steamer, 
and in the hope of recovering what 
he had lost, the deluded young man 
played again, when his gold watch 
was the sacrifice. On arriving at 
Cincinnati he was nearly mad. 
He then bethought himself of a 
package which his mother had con- « 
He. 
sought for it in his trunk, found’and 
opened it. It contained a necklace 
as a love gift, and an unsealed let+ 
ter, in wheh was enclosed a bank 
note for one hundred dollars. 

Still tempted by the demon of 
gambling, and still anxious to re- ; 
gain what he had lost, he returned 
to his vile companions and whist. 
He played hour after hour, lost the 
money, and then staked and lost the 
necklace. At.this point, the hor- 
rors of his situation were indescrib- | 
able. Louisville was at hand, but t 
how could he meet his sister! ‘ 
How could he explain his folly, his 
infatuation and his crime ! He had 
left home with a good name, on a 
mission of sacred duty;and he was 
now a thief and a rob He had- 
misemployed fund 
hallowed .cireumstan 
condition was indeed desperate. — 
Confused and perplexed, he at last 
determined to rush from the boat, 
leave the rifled package at the house 
of his sister, return and follow the 
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fortunes of the gamblers, who had 
tempted and betrayed him, in the 
hope that they would not be so 
heartless as to threw him off. But 
this hope was of short duration, for 
they were among the party that left 
the boat as above described, in con- 
sequence of there being too many 
of the fraternity on board. 


It was while they were returning 
that he was noticed by Green, and 
and that hence a tear forced itself 
to his eye, when. he realized the 
loneliness and wretchedness of his 
condition. He was an outcast and 
a robber—had become so in a few 

_ days, from having ventured upon 
what he called an innocent game of 
whist, and thus he truly said, in re- 
ply.to.the question that had been 
put to him, ¢hat he knew not whither 
he was goig. Green advised him 
to return to his sister and make a 
frank confession—but his heart 
failed him—he had not the moral 
nerve. He could not meet the 
being he had so bitterly wronged. 
He gratefully accepted a slight loan 
from Green, and soon after de- 
parted. y 

Two years rolled by. Green 
was again on the Mississippi, 2 
passenger on the steamer Mediter- 
ranean, 6n her way from Orleans 
‘to Louisville. “An accident hap- 

. pened by which she was induced to 
stop near Plaquemine. While there, 
a fellow passenger remarked that 
he had just: witnessed a horrible 
sight upon the forward deck of the 
boat. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Green—and 
immediately proceeded to the spot 
designated. He‘there beheld five 
men in chains—convicts, on their 
way from New Orleans to Baton 
Rouge, where the State Peniten- 
tiary of Louisiana is located.— 
Among them was the wretched 
youth whose unfortunate journey 

from Boston to Louisville, we have 

here so hastily described! He had 
but a few days before ‘been con- 
yicted of forgery, and sentenced to 

“the State Prison for five years! 

' This, gentle reader, is no fiction, 

; but a true story, and the moral it 
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conveys of the danger of gambling, 
cannot be mistaken.—Phil. Ing. 
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Submission to Providences. 


We have been deeply impressed 
by the true Christian philosophy 
contained in the various adages, 
which were adverted to by the 
Rev. Dr. Poor, in his late address 


at the departure of the missionaries 


from this port; ‘when it rains, leé 
it rain, ‘when there are calms, 
let there be calms, and ‘regrets 
are bothuseless and sinful.’ These 
Christian proverbs evidently were 
familiar not to his memory only, 
but, what is better, to his heart. 
They indicate a state ef moral 
feeling which has been thoroughly 
tried and purified in the*school of 
discipline, and which has, at last, 
brought the mind and the heart inte 
an habitual and sweet acquiescence 
in all the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. Dr. Payson in a similar 
spirit ‘once said, after suffering 
many years under the acutest 
trials of life, ‘I am perfectly happy 
in this furnace of affliction, but I 
never learned how to be happy, 
till I lost my will. Losing one’s 
will, or a true and habitual sur- 
render of the will to the will of 
God, is the principal element of 
happiness on earth and 
~The foundation of this state of 
mind is « renewed heart. An ‘un+ 
humbled spirit is’ unwilling that 
God should rei gn. A radical change 
of the moral temper is, therefore, 
indispensable to true enjoyment un- 
der the moral government of God. 
This foundation being laid, the 
Christian advances to higher and 
still higher degrees of enjoyment, 
in proportion as he familiarizes 
himself with the dispensations of 
Providence, and brings ‘his heart 
under the subduing and purifying 
influence of divine thimgs. ‘He 
that watches providences shall have 
providences to watch,’ and he who 
habitually refers | oe to ie 
righteous ill »of his heavenly 
Father, will sooafeel that that will 
is the wisest’and the best. We 
naturally wish to govern. “We 
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wish to govern the Hand which go- 
verns the world; but it is not till 
all such wishes are thoroughly sub- 
dued and chastened; not till our 
wills have entirely yielded to His ; 
not till we even prefer His will to 
our own, are the elements of true 
happiness found withm us. This 
contest with God for the control 
and government of our affairs, is 
the height of absurdity, of infatua- 
tion and of danger. 

It is wonderful what an amount 
of perplexity and trouble real 
Christians bring upon themselves, 
by contending with events which 
are entirely above and beyond their 
eontrol. How hard it is, sometimes, 
when the rain thwarts our plans, 
to let it rain. How much misery 
do we assume to ourselves, by 
vainly regretting, when it is too 
late, that we did not pursue a dif- 
ferent course. The time and the 
patience and the strength which we 
expend in such regrets, might, if 
wisely employed, go far toward re- 
deeming us from the deplorable 
consequences of our errors, and of 
placing us again on the high road 
of prosperity. Let past mistakes, 
then, be remembered only to be 
improved. Let them not be brooded 
over to nourish the spirit of sour 
and sullen discontent with the dis- 
pensations of Heaven, but let them 
be used as beacon-lights to guard 
us against similar dangers in future. 
A serious, habitual eommitment of 
all our ways to the wise, though of- 
ten trying and humbling disposi- 
tions of Providence, is the true 
Christian philosophy and the true 
Christian practice. It is in this 
way, and in this only, that we can 
approximate to the submissive and 
serene spirit of the angels in light, 
and be prepared with them to take 
up the song of heaven. ‘We give 
thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, 
which art; and wast, and art to 
come, because thou hast taken to 
thee thy great power, and hast 
reigned.’ —Alliance and Visiter! 
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Worsuir.—The true worship of} 
God does not consist in words (as ? 


many think,) but in actions. 
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} land a shipmate, named Balfour, 


} On landing, the first port we made 
} was of course, a grogshop; I say 


. sharp tone “Imah! Imah!” which 


Rum Rations and Flogging. 


) A SAILOR’S YARN OR AN OLD MAN- 


OF-WARSMAN’S STORY. 


Several years ago, while lying at 


. Malta, in H. M.’s ship, the ‘“Roch- 


ford,” 84 guns, Captain Shamburgh, 


— 


obtained leave to go on shore. 


of course, for it was the custom, 
and is now, aboard men-of-war, 
to create and foster an appetite 
for rum by an allowance of half a ‘ 
pint a day, and then to punish @ 
poor fellow fer going on shore to 
indulge it. We hadn’t been long 
in the drunkery before we fell into 
the company of an Italian seaman 
belonging to a ship on quarantine. 
He was full of good nature and 
had plenty of money. He offered 
to treat me and my shipmate with 
as much liquor as we liked to drink. 
We were not slow in accepting 
his offer, and soon got “three sheets 
in the wind.” In this condition 
we adjourned to another low haunt 
of iniquity, where there was music 
and dancing. While we were 
there, some peace officers and sol- 
diers entered the house and char- 
ged the Italian with being a de- 
serter. He, being drunk, swore hike 

a fiend, but hadn’t the prudence to” 
explain that he belonged to a ship 
on quarantine, and, as we were in 
the same state, we didn’t say so. 
He was placed alongside a Maltese 
soldier and marehed off towards 
the watch-house. On his way 
thither he seeretly unscrewed a 
small dagger out of the stem of 2 
Turkish tobaeco pipe, which he had 
in his hand, and turning suddenly 
upon the Maltese, thrust the sharp 
blade of the weapon right through 
his heart. The poor fellow drop- 
ped on the ground, crying in a 
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means, “Oh dear! Oh dear!” and 
died immediately. The Italian ran 
off—but in three days he was re- 
captured and then tried and exe- | 
cuted. * 

I once knew a mariner whose 
name was “Johnson.” He was a 


sober, but very fond of grog.—One 
day, under its influence, he took it 
mto his head to knock down. the 
ship’s corporal, and to try to shove 
him under a gun with his foot, 
singing out at the same time, “ Yes, 
sh-hoy!” as is usually in pulling 
and hauling. At that moment the 
Heutenant eame on deck, and or- 
dered the master to put Johnson 
in irons. Infuriated and mad- 
dened by drink, he struck the lieu- 
tenant. After being seized and 
confined, with both legs in irons, 
he was tried by a court-martial, 
and would have been hung at the 
yard arm, but for its being testified 
by the ship’s corporal that, in con- 
sequence of h&ving his skull frac- 
tured with the but end of a musket, 


“in boarding the ship, be was made 


quite mad by a little grog. He 
was therefore only sentenced to 
receive 200 leshes round the jicet, 
to forfeit two years pay, and be dis- 
eharged from the service. The 
flogging was dreadful; I shall 
never forget it. It quite unman- 
ned him. He was disabled for all 
active service, and the last time 
I heard of him he was a crippled 
beggar, sweeping a crossing in 
London. He was as smart a 
young man as ever trod a ship’s 


‘deck untilhe was thus jlogged to 


death, through two or three glasses 
of grog. 

l remember a plan that was con- 
eerted aboard our ship, between 
two young men, in order that they 
might get an extra allowanee of 
grog. They agreed to swim 
ashore “under the new act,” that 
is, without leave, for the express 
purpose of drinking. In attempt- 
ing to swim back to the ship, the 
same night, very much in liquor, 
one of them found his strength 
failing, and shrieked out, “I’m 
sinking! ’m sinking!” His mate, 
who was ahead of him, being 
drunk, had as much as he could 
do to keep his own head above the 
qwater, and he couldn’t help the 
drowning man. He, however, 
managed to climb the ship’s side 
and give the alarm: “A man over- 
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behaved young man when { board!” Our. sailmaker, an ex- 


cellent swimmer, jumped out of his 
hammock, ran on deck, jumped 
overboard, swam out to the sink- 
ing man, and with very great ex- 
ertion got him alongside the ship. 
But, alas! such was his state of 
helplessness that just as the rope 
was being passed round his body 
for the purpose of hoisting him on 
board, he slipped from the sail- 
maker’s grasp, and sank. Thus 
his body went below the depths of 
the sea, and his soul was sum- 
moned aloft to the judgment of its 
Maker. The other man who es- 
caped death at this time, was pun- 
ished the next day so severely, by 


. flogging, that he screamed in my 


hearing, during its infliction, “Oh! 
oh! would to God £ had been drown- 
ed instead of my shipmate.” 

The case of a marine comes in 
my mind, who was as fme a young 
man asl eversaw. He steod more 
than six feet high, and was clean 
made and stoutin proportion. He 
was also a clever, sober, and good- 
tempered fellow. During four 
years of service,I never heard of 
anything being left to his charge. 
It happened, though, one day, that 
it eame to his turn to be cook of 
his mess. Hach of these took his 
turn in waiting upon the rest at 
meal-time, for whieh he had a 
fourth part of grog of every other 
This is called 
in the navy, “plush.” The cook 
for the day shares this over allow- 
ance of grog with one of his mates 
called his “chum,” who gives a 
share, in return, on his cooking 
day. Thus, through this bad cus- 
tom, when the hands are piped to 
grog, two men in each mess get 
three pints of grog. The marine 
had just had his plush, and stow- 
ing away the mess gear below 
when the master-at-arms ordered 
him, he being the ship’s fifer, to go 
on deck and play a tune while the 
vessel was being got under weigh. 
Sad to say, instead of the cheerful, 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” whict would have 
come from his lips, had he been a 
teetotaller, he replied impertinent- 
ly and did not obey.—Disobedience 
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to orders, in the navy, isa great 
erime. He was instantly reported 
to the officer of the watch, on the 
quarter deck, and the next day re- 
ceived two dozen of lashes. The 
blows: of the cat-o’nine-tails not 
only cut the flesh from the bones, 
(for his back was tender) but seem- 
ed to cut into his spirits, for though 
I knew him a long time after- 
wards I never saw him look cheer- 
ful again.—Friend. 


From the London Sailor’s Magazine. 


Christian Character on board a Ship 
of War. 


Exeter, Devon, 4th Oct. 1849. 

Sir,—Having read in your maga- 
zine for the last month, an interest- 
ing account of a-young man’s con- 
version to God, in the article headed, 
“ The value of the Bible on board a 
ship of war,’ it brought vividly to 
my recollection a cas: in my own 
experience during the late war, 
which I submit to your discretion, 
to have a place or not, in your ma- 
gazine. 


Having been removed irom a 
ship under respectable discipline, 
into a frigate, in which the brutal 
punishments, blasphemy, drunken- 
ness and obscenity, rendered her 
one of those hells afloat, alluded to 
by the deceased Rev. James Har- 
vey, I found my servant a most de- 
graded character, blasphemer and 
drunkard, although not fourteen 
years of age. On retiring to my 
cot, the first night, to meditate, 
while my messmates were gamb- 
ling and swearing, I thought, that 
if my poor boy had had the advan- 

-tage of a God-fearing father, to in- 
culeate a sense of religion, and fa- 
miliarity with the Bible, perhaps he 
would have made a better use of 
those privileges than-I had done. 

Ged was pleased to crown my ef- 
forts with great success. I cannot 
enlarge on the detail, which would 
be tedious ; suffice it to say, he was 
overjoyed at my offer to teach him 
to read; and Ll found, as he had 
been very apt and smart in wicked- 
ness, So he was wonderfully apt in 
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learning ; although he had not the 


most faint idea of the existence of 
God, except that he knew it was 
very smart and manly to swear by 
His name. 

Before the second cruise was 
over (about three months,) he could 
repeat a prayer, and a chapter in 
the Bible, which he had learned by 
heart, when | retired to bed in mo- 
derate weather. -I had counted the 
cost, and was prepared for sneering 
and ridicule. But as God was 
pleased to bless me with a know- 
ledge of my profession as. a practi- 
cal seaman, they never dared to at- 
tack me directly, until one morning, 
at the breakfast table, one of the of- 
ficers being off his guard, attacked 
me personally with & silly display 
of ignorance of Divine things, and 


many sallies gf impertinence, wl.ich’ 


he mistook for wit. I told him, I 
was well aware that I had been a 
subject of merriment and ridicule, 
that I could treat that as it deserved 
so lopg as no personal insult was 
cffered to me; but as he had now 
thought proper thus openly to take 
liberties with my religious opinions, 
which concerned God alone and 
myself, I wished all who heard me 
to understand, that I would not suf- 
fer any person to do so with impu- 
nity, to my face. He set up a loud 
horse-laugh, thinking that all his 
messmates would join him; but, to 
his great disappointment, they were 
all silent. I then told him, that I 
was not a duellist, but, as he had 
thus publicly insulted me at the 
mess-table, I insisted upon his 
apologising, or I would punish him 
for his impertinence; that I was 
not ashamed of the part I acted 
with the poor neglected boy ; that 
he had better learn to do likewise, 
than giving his servant the task of 
putting him to bed drunk almost 
every night. 

After pausing a few minutes, I 
again told him he need ‘not think 
that I would submit to his-imperti- 
nence, and thereby expose myself 
to greater liberties in future; my 
position in the ship, as a commis- 
sioned officer, would not admit 
of my allowing a nickname such as 


he had applied. JI then appealed to 
my messmates, if my authority in 
the ship would not be greatly af- 


_ feeted by submitting to such con- 


duct, when they unanimously told 
him he ought to apologise } 

He started up, thrust his open 
hand across the table, saying, ina 
firm, decided tone, “Shake hands 
with me; Pll never insult you again 


—tI have been led away by others, 


unguardedly to join in the laugh at 
your eXpense ; it has only been 
thoughtlessness. I admire your 
conduct in my heart, and hope we 
shall be friends.” 
A sincere, lasting friendship was 
the result. The nickname of Me- 
thodist, matins, vespers, was never 
again heard; and, what is more, he 
himself, became a Bible reader. 
Twenty years afterwards we met 
.again, and found that our latitude 
and longitude exactly agreed, both 
bemg bound: for Emanuel’s land. 
He was then a member of a Chris- 
tian church, an exemplary husband 
and father. He has reached his 
final haven before me, and I have 
the gratification of thanking God, 
~in my old age, that I was not a 
blood-thirsty duellist, for the result 
would have been awfully different. 
And my prayer is, that it may please 
God to bless this attempt to magnify 
his name, by leading others, on 
similar occasions, to act firmly; 
taking care that the glory of God 
and the cause of truth and piety be 
their governing motive. 
My writing must be difficult to 
read, which you must excuse, as 
my eyesight is very bad. Wishing 


you abundant success in your la- | 


bor of love, 
J am, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 
W.G , Commander, R. N. 
T. R. Fieldwick, Esq. 


Sailor's Bethel & Readingrooms. 
Falmouth, Oct. 13th, 1849. 

My Dzar Sir,—Since Isent you 

“my last communication, our good 

friends have actually secured a 


SAILOR’S BETHEL AND READING ROOMS. 
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where they ought to be, viz-, upon 
the Watch “House Quay ; and, all 
being well, a fortnight to-morrow 
(Sunday,) it will be opened by three 
services, conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson in the morning, myself in 
the afternoon, and the Rev. Mr. 
Andrew in the evening. The 
preaching place will hold about 180 
people; it has been occupied as a 
storehouse, and now it is being 
fitted out as a_ sailor’s Church. 
The place for a reading-room was 
once the Savings Bank, all ready 
fitted up to our hands, a capital 
place, with beautiful stove and ta- 
ble, good seats, and place for books. 
It will cost about £12 to make them 
as comfortable as need be. The 
rent for the whole establishment 
will be eight guineas per annum, 
and we consider it exceedingly 
cheap. 

We have long had our eye upon 
these places, but we did not expect 
to succeed so weil. The quay- 
master, Mr. Earl, has taken a deep 
interest in our cause, and has 
aided us very much in our plan. 

And now, Sir,-if you have any 
dusty books about your office, that 
might be too common for London, 
please send them to Falmouth. 

Our room is just upon the spot 
where the seamen land every day 
for letters, and where they some- 
times stand for hours waiting for 
their captains ; but often they get 
into the public-house. Now, I in- 
tend, when at home, always to be 
there about that time, get them into 
our reading-rooms, and thus not 
only keep them out of the’ publie- 
house, but also bring them under 


the influence of religious truth. 


Our friends are talking of getting ~ 
up a bazaar in the summer, for our 
concern, so that you see we are 
going ahead. 

We are going’to have a Sunday 
school, also, for the children of sea- 
men, fishermen, dézc., in our places. 

The girls we intend to put into 
the reading-room, and boys in the 
Bethel room. 

I have just had a letter from De- 


meeting-house and a reading-room } veron, inviting me to preach to sea- 
for sailors, just on the very spot {men next Thursday evening. I 
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am kept fully employed seven days § moment.” But the child repeated 
a week. This week Ihave preached } her entreaty, adding, “I know if we 


four times in Falmouth, once at Bu- 
dock, and once at Penryn, and vi- 
sited about 100 vessels afloat; and 
itis no joke going afloat here. I 
‘invariably come home wet to the 
skin, and. with blistered hands, by 
assisting to row the boat—so much 
so, that IT can hardly handle the 
pen for a day after. It is very 
rough sometimes, too; but it is 
glorious work, and I like it better. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to notice our Bethel and reading- 
room in your next magazine, and 
to acknowledge the kindness of the 
ladies of Uxbridge, in their sincere 
wishes and earnest prayers for the 
success of our Cornish mission, 
which prayers, I trust, have not 
been in-vain; and I hope, also, that 
the Bethel flag which they pre- 
sented to the Society, and which 
has been unfurled in the far west, 
will continue to be successful in in- 
viting the wandering sailor to the 
house of prayer. 
I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, 


Joun Trorrer. 
To Mr. Fieldwick. 


OOO een me 


Ramsgate. 
REPORT OF MR. W. PHILLIPS. 


When I held the first serviee 4n 
the Sailor’s Chapel I had only 
twelve persons present, but now the 
attendance is greatly increased, and, 
I trust, during the winter months, 
will be even much larger, as there 
will then be more sailors in the har- 
bor.- Several cases of usefulness 
have attended the exposition of 
God’s word. Several meetings for 
prayer and reading of the Scriptures 
have been beld in the vessels, and 
the tracts have been thankfully re- 
ceived. 

I visited nine persons brought in 
from vessels that had sunk. The 
crew of the first gave themselves 
up for lost, when a little girl, about 
six years of age, said to her father, 
the captain, “Father, do let us go 
into the boat.” He replied, “It is 
© no use, we shall be upset in a 


go into the boat we shall be saved 5 
God will save us; I am sure he 
will.” While she spoke these words 
the wind fell, and it continued calm- 
er for about twenty minutes. They 
all got, into the boat, and in a few 
minutes after the vessel sunk. 

For five hours they were tossed 
about in that frail boat, until another 
small vessel came upand tock them 
in. The gale continued, and their 
vessel of refuge began to sink also; 
when the horrors of the scene were 
thus described by them :-— 

“No tongue can tell the agony we 
felt, expecting every minute to be 
launched into eternity ; but the lit- 
tle girl’s “I know that God will save 
us,” kept hope alive. Strength 
failed at the pump. We burned 
our clothes as a signal of distress, 
and prayed to God to save us, ma- 
king solemn vows that, if spared, 
we would consecrate ourselves to_ 
Him. Another vessel came to our 
rescue, and we had just time to get 
on board when the second vessel 
sunk, to be seen no more.” 

Thus, through God’s previdence, 
they were landed in a port of safe- 
ty ; and the united testimony of both 
crews was, “The only comfort we 
received was from the confidence 
of that little girl, that we should be 
saved.” She had learnt to fear and 
trust in God,through the instruction 
received mm the Sunday school.—Jb. 
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A Scene on Shipboard—in the offing. 


“What light’s that on the lar- 
board bow?” inquired the captain 
of the man at the helm. “ Don’t 
know, sir, exactly?” “ How does 
it bear?” “N.N. W.,, sir, I should 
think ; may be three or four leagues 
off. That’s Cape Elizabeth light— 
it must be.” ‘“ Well, we’ll soon be 
up with it, if this breeze lasts. Our 
ship goes like a horse that knows 
he’s going home and almost there.” 

A voice is heard in the fore- 
castle. It is a green hand, who 
has just found himself waking up, 
singing at the top of his voice, 
“The morning lightis breaking.’ 


1850.] 
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“This fellow here,” utters a grum 
voice, “thinks he’s at a meeting, 
where he remembers to have been 
just before he came on_ board, 
where he left them singing that 
tune.” But it was literally so: the 
distant light grew dimmer, and the 
stars had disappeared one by one, 
and all hands were soon on deck, 
to espy the hills of their loved 
homes. Here and there, some 
clump of trees, some well-known 
land ‘mark was seen dotting the 
distant horizon, that told the spot 
near to the scenes of their child- 
hood; and, far in the distance 
rose Mt. Washington, the prince 
of the new England hills, covered 
with its virgin robe as white and 
pure as when first in creation’s 
days it was arrayed by Him, who 
in infinite variety and beauty dres- 
sed the work of his own hands. 
_Many thoughts were being reveal- 
ed, at the sight of home, joyous 
expectations indulged, though ting- 
ed. in some cases, with anxious 
misgivings—for it had been many 
months since they and their friends 
had parted. 

“ Well, my hearties,” said the 
adptain, his own heart dancing with 
as much joy as any of them, “ We'll 
have our hands full and arms full 
to-day when we get onshore. Use 
the soap and tallow to purpose; no 
tarry hands to day when you have 
occasion to exchange the welcome 
grip so often—it won’t do to have 
any sticking. Clean up; besides, 
{ believe it’s Sunday to-day, is’nt it ? 
Ask our chaplain there, Dummer 
Longley—he knows : he keeps the 
run of all such matters.” (The 
captam aside—good fellow—one of 
the finest hands on board ; always 
ready ; always on hand—knows his 
duty, and does it well; knows his 
place, and keeps it: rather sober— 
but we’ve all seen enough to make 
us sober this voyage.) “ Ask Dum- 
mer—QOh, here he comes. What 
day is it to-day, Longley?” “It is 
Sunday, sir, to be sure; andI was 
just thinking, while below, that may 

*be we should be in season to attend 
at the Bethel church, if you should 
choose to give us liberty to go. 
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But, sir, I am afraid of a_ disap" 
pointment. I’ve been stretching 
my eyes for some time to make out 
if | can see anything of the Bethel 
flag; but, sir, it is nowhere to be 
seen. No—no place for poor Jack 
to turn in, when ashore, after beat- 
ing the billows, to join his mess- 
mates in lifting up his heart to God 
to thank him for his mercies during 
the voyage ; and especially sir, you 
know in that tremendous storm, 
when, I think, sir, several were on 
their knees; for the sea looked ter- 
ribly like “ gaping graves,” and the 
death-notes whistled through the 
shrouds. We all had our thoughts 
about us then, sir; there was no 
swearing on board all that day and 
night—no oath flung out upon that 
dreadful gale. Giles and Harlow 
looked most piteously in my face, 
as I could see, when the lightning 
almost set our ship in a blaze; the 
tear standing upon their pale cheeks 
while they said to me, ‘Oh, pray 
for us.’ I think, sir, I heard you 
say then, that you was. afraid we 
should all be in eternity before 
morning,” 

The captain (aside)—I think so ; 


and my conscience was pretty busyy 


and uneasy enough, and scarcely 
did anything worry me more, than 
to think how I had neglected tohelp 
on the building of that Bethel. 
Certain I am, I was never more re- 
minded of my neglect, and I thought 
how many sailors’ souls might have. 
been lost through my wicked, cove- 
tous spirit. : 
Dummer Longley still hovered 
round the captain, and as he stood 
very respectfully, with his hat 
doffed under his arm, (for a good 
sailor is always respectful to his su- 
periors,) and continued to look 
very expressively in the captain’s 
face: “You seem to have some 
special request, Dummer ; what is 
itnow ?” “Sir,” answered Long-. 


ley, “it is that the colors may be 


lowered to half mast, or sent on deck, 
as we run up into the harbor.” 
“ Colors half mast! Why lam not 
dead, which colors at half mast 
would indicate; nor has any one 
died on board during the voyage, 
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to cause us to show none. Have 
you attended the burial service of 
any of our crew? “No sir, it ‘is 
not that; 1 could stand by my mess- 
mate. in his berth, and hand him 
his last drink, take the last grip of 
his trembling hand, and receive m 
faithful trust, his dying message to 
his poor old mother, and then wrap 
him in his sheet, and launch him 
into the deep, where, with thou- 
sands he will liein a dark unfath- 
omed grave, until the heavens be 
no more. All this is according to 
God’s will. Not more on the sea 
than on the land must we murmur, 
when he doeth such things. But it 
is not God’s will that there should 
be no place on shore where the sail- 
or’s heart may flow out in prayer 
and praise; where some teacher 
sent from God may stand to tell the 
peor sailor the story of the cross, 
and point him for the cleansing of 
his soul to the blood of calvary. 
Sir, I see no flag. waving that. tells 
us, ‘sailor, there’s hope for thee;’ 
and how ean we go up in this 
merry plight, our ship dressed in 
all our gay streamers, when there’s 
no place when we go on shore, that 
re can call our own little sanctuary 

—the sailor’s temple; where he can 
join his comrades: unmolested, and 
bow his knee in humble prayer to 
Him who ‘holdeth the waters as in 
the hollow of his hand, and has 
watched over life and health voyage 

after voyage.” 
' The captain (aside)—That Bethel 
building shall hang by the gills no 
longer, if I can do anything to pre- 
vent it. | 

The captain lifts his glass, and 
carefully surveys, nearing the port 
every moment. 


~S 


“'There’s the Bethel flag! Long- $ 


ley. Look for yourself; look sharp, 
and you'll see. There it is, just 
away east from the old Bethel; the 
place of which it may truly be said, 
‘They have made my Father’s 
house, a house of merchandise.’ 
They’ve had a church nearly fin- 
ished for a long time.” 

The friends of.seamen have been 
from “post to pillar,” through the 
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State, to get funds to finish it. Tt . 


has been terrible hard work to 
squeeze enough out of the public 
to do it; but it is finished now, as 
sure as the world, and opened, and 
there flies their new flag, given 


them, I dare say, by the Portland — 


ladies. The sleeping consciences 
of some of those merchants have 
been aroused at last; of those who 
owe so much to the sailor for their 
wealth, and whose interests will be 
promoted by every dollar laid out to 
improve the moral condition of sea- 
men; and especially, some one or 
two, or three of them, who have 
braved the perils of the deep them- 
selves in by-gone years, and have 
an old sailor’s heart yet beating in 
them, and who remembering that 
they once were sailors, have: felt 
more deeply on the subject; and 
from the conscience, the - 
“Gentle tinglings come 
Down to the fingers and the thumb,”’ 

and, as the consequence, a check 
on bank, I ‘presume, was 
dashed off at once for the balance 
needed, and the Bethel church, new 
and sound and good for a century 
to come, shall stand the sailor’s 
sabbath Home, his own in undispu- 
ted possession.” ‘God bless the 
sailor’s friend, who has done this,” 
said Longley. “Amen,” shouted 
the whole crowd of listeners, who 
had gathered on the deck. 


So after this there was no more 
trouble about the colors—they were 
streaming, and at their wonted ele+ 
vation, all in unison with the glad 
hearts on deck. The good ship 
glided up by the Light, and was 
soon moored at the welcome haven. 

“On next Sunday,” said the eap- 
tain, at parting, “I hope the officers 
and men of this ship will find their 
way to the new Bethel. I will meet 
you there. A suitable place for us 
to meet, afresh to recognize the pro- 
tecting mercy of God, and our sol- 
emn resolutions and promises dur- 
ing our late voyage, and especially 
of that night of peril, ‘when hope 
was far and death was near.’ ”’ . 


“And here’s a couple of stanzas,” 
said a passenger on board, who had 
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a ‘Spice of poetic frenzy, “I’ve just 
scratched them down; please take 
them, Mr. Longley, and have the 
chaplain read them, if he- thinks 
best, next Sunday, to be sung by all 
the congregation standing, to the 
tune of Old Hundred. 


FOR THE BETHEL. 


Here shall “‘ th’ abundance of the sea,’’ 
In humble, grateful groups appear, 
From distant lands, this house shall be 
The home of Love, the house of prayer. 


God of the sea—God of the land, 

Hear Thon for those who rear’d this dome. 

Hear Thou for us, Thy grace command, 

Till heaven perfect our endless home. 
(Cur. Mrrror. 
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An Address to the Commanders of 
Ships sailing from the Port of 
New Bedford. 


The Board of Managers of the 
New Bedford Port Society for the 
moralimprovement of seamen, have 
deemed it a matter of high impor- 
tance, in furthering the designs of 
their Association, to address com- 
mander of ships sailing from this 
port, and to solicit their co-ope- 
ration in the important work they 
are now laboring to carry forward 
among seamen. It may be presum- 
ed that most, if not all of you, are 
acquainted with our object and the 
measures we have adopted to ac- 
complish it. To save a repetition 
of these we beg leave to refer 
you to the annual reports of our so- 
ciety. 

We are aware, that in the dis- 
charge of the duties of your highly 
responsible stations you have an 
arduous and difficult task to per- 
form. Connected as you are with 
men of aJl nations and dispositions, 
collected from all conditions of so- 
ciety, there cannot fail to be among 
them the elements of discord and 
mutiny. Hence the necessity of a 
careful and judicious exercise of 
that official power, which from the 
circumstances in which you are 
placed, is the most absolute of any 
exercised by any other class of men 
in the civilised world. 

‘Your responsibilities therefore, 
are equal to the powers entrusted 
to you for the security of property, 
preservation of life, for maintaining 
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good order, and for the prosperity 
of the voyage. Shipowners com- 
mit a vast amount of property into 
your hands, which requires care, 
skill and constant employment to 
manage to advantage. Hundreds 
of our fellow citizens depend for 
subsistence on your fidelity, enter- 
prize and success. No exertions 
therefore should be omitted to ren- 
der the voyage successful.” ‘The 
first grand object is to preserve 
good order and harmony, and a 
pleasant state of mutual exertion 
tu secure a voyage. We shall not 
pretend to lay down rules for your 
conduct im the discharge of your 
duty; these must, be drawn from ex- 
perience, observation and inimediate 
exigences; but we beg leave to 
make a few suggestions which at- 
tentive and long observation satis- 
fies us are important. 

We think it wouid be well for 
every captain to take the earliest 
convenient opportunity to state to 
his crew the general outlines of the. 
course he purposes to pursue, in 
preserving order and maintaining 
his authority, and then carefully 
adhere to it. : 

A mild, firm, decided and steady: © 
course is that which secures the 
most prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience. All abusive words and ac- 
tions are sure to defeat such results. 
A single burst of unreasonable pas- 
sion muy frustrate every after ex- 
ertion. When the spirit of opposi- 
tion is excited, it is like a spark 
thrown into the magazine, which 
no effort can quench, no power con- 
trol. Every shipmaster should con- 
sider that all ears and eyes are 
open to his words and actions. His 
example cannot fail to have a 
powerful influence over his crew. 
We hardly need to remark that in- 
temperance and profanity are the 
common failings of seamen, and 
that from the first of these, springs 
most of the serious evils which oc- 
cur inthe course of a voyage. The 
attention of the community is 
awakened to this subject.  Tem- 
perance Societies are furnishing a 
fund of information ‘and powerful 
motives to action in this cause. It 
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is ardently to be hoped that every 
shipmaster may co-operate by ex- 
ample, precept and general influ- 
ence to bring about a thorough re- 
form among seamen from these de- 
grading vices. ‘ 

To rebuke men for drinking, 
profanity, vulgar language and an- 
gry passions, when they lave oc- 
casional examples of indulgence 
before them, is but to add fuel te 
a raging flame. 

Refractory tempers will be in- 
ventive of means to irritate and 
vex hasty and ungovernable dis- 
positions, and nothing better can 
be expected from many of our 
common sailors. 

The captain of a ship stands in 
a very responsible relation to many 
of his crew as minors, who are 
directly or indirectly placed under 


his care by parents and guardians $ 


of youth. Here the parental care 
and authority devolves upon the 
master—and it is reasonable to 
expect that he who takes this 
‘charge upon himself, should exer- 
cise a parental care over the health, 
morals, improvement and useful- 
ness of youthful sailors.—Sailors 
bound to submit and obey. 
The laws of our country subject 
them to the severest punishment 
for disobedience and mutiny; and 
and the same laws secure the 
men from cruelty and abuse. It 
is not expected that all men sheuld 
be tractable to learn, ready to obey, 
or smart and capable to execute 
your commands. There will be 
continued calls for close and dis- 
criminate attention, patient endu- 
ring, affectionate reproof, kind re- 
monstrance, with prudent and 
fixed purposes to secure obedience, 
Your responsibilities are also 
great towards the officers whom 
youentrust to see your orders obey- 
ed. They should never be permit- 
ted to call the men ill names, to 
taunt and vex them; to strike, kick, 
and abuse them. Brute force will 
never produce a cheerful obedience 
to reasonable orders, and no others 
should be countenanced. The offi- 
cers are responsible to you for the 
exercise of their power, and the 
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proper discharge of their duty. The 
want of agreement between the 
captain and his officers is often at- 
tended. with the most disastrous 
consequences. All collisions be- 
tween them should be carefully 
avoided, and mutual, consultations 
and efforts should mark the course 
of their operations to secure respect 
and obedience. : 

Captains of ships are emphati- 
cally placed as lights and guides be- 
fore their men. In them centre the 
expecfations of owners—the repose 
of wives—the hopes of children— 
the confidence of parents—the hap- 
piness of families—the peace of so- 
ciety—the honor of the nation—and 
often instrumentally the salvation 
of souls. Duties corresponding to 
all these views are to be conscien- 
tiously regarded by them. 

As.the holy seriptures furnish a 
guide to all good works, from them 
may be learned the prineiples and 
spirit for the performanee of all du- 
ty. By reading them and recom- 
mending their perusal to others, a 
salutary influence may be diffused 
among all around you. 

May we hope that you will rec- 
ommend the objects and measures 
of the Port Society, to young men, 
that when ashore, they may seek 
temperance boarding-houses, visit 
the Seamen’s Reading-Room, at- 
tend religious services at the Beth- 
el, that they may receive the moral 
advantages which it is our aim to 
afford to seamen. 


We are happy to believe there 
are many captains who cordially 
aim to co-operate with us in our be- 
nevolent purposes. Their exertions 
are worthy of all praise. Happy 
shall we be if our mutual efforts 
shall produce such a moral reform 
in our whaleships, that instead of 
being the vehicles of corruption, 
and a disgrace to our nation in the 
ports they visit abroad, they may 
become justly celebrated for the 
wholesome, moral influence they 
may carry wherever our flag may 
wave, or a whaleship be known. 
Signed in behalf of the Society, 


__ Samvuext Ropmay, Pres’t. 
Ww. H. Tayuor, Seer’y. 
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The Fisher’s Widow, 


In the early part of November, 
184—, during one of those short but 
violent gales of sueh frequent occur- 
rence on the north-east coast of Scot- 
Jand, an event took place which is 
unhappily so common on our stormy 
shores, as to create but a passing sen- 
sation, unless circumstances arise to 
bring it more immediately under our 
view. The facts were these : 


Early in the morning, a_ boat 
manned by five of the “fisher folk” 
of , a father and foursons, went 
two or three miles out to sea, in pur- 
suance of their constant occupation 
after the close of the herring season 
—fishing for haddock, whitefish, &c. 
There was a-stiff breeze blowing 
from. the north-west—but such as 
these hardy men have so frequently 
to encounter, as to be rendered often 
too careless of its danger—and noth- 
ing appeared to threaten a storm. 
However; with the sun, as is fre- 
quently the case, rose the wind; and 
with the wind, in a space of time in- 
credibly short to those who have not 
witnessed it, rose the wild waves, 
rolling in with a deafening sound 
upon the iron bound coast, which 
speedily became encircled with a belt 
of white surf, reaching many yards 
out from the shore, amid which it 
was impossible for a boat to live. 
The fishers perceived the change in 
the weather, and differed in opinion 
as to the course they should adopt. 
Some were for remaining on the 
open sea, where, unless the storm.be- 
came very severe, they were in compa- 
rative safety; but the old father and 
his youngest and favorite son urged 
their immediate return, as the season 
was too faradvanced to permit of an 
certain reliance on the various prog- 
nostics, so well known to the fishers 


* 


of the coast, which seemed to afl- 
nounce that the gale would have but 
ashortduration. Their counsel car- 
ried. the day, for all loved and res- 
pected their father; and the young 
George, the only one of the brothers 
who had a wife and children, repre- 
sented that it was dueto the helpless 
ones dependent on him to run no 
avoidable risk. So the boat’s head 
was turned to land, and the furious 
gale urged her onwards with fearful 
speed. 

Yet to thisthe hardy men were 
well accustomed—aud they guided 
her safely, so as to avoid the break- 
ing waters, till they reached the en- 
trance of the bay in which the town 
of is situated, and which by 
this time presented an appalling 
spectacle indeed to those who knew 
their only chance of life lay through 
those furious and foaming waters. 
Still they held on their course, and 
the little vessel rode gallantly—five 
minutes more of their swift and per- 
ilous career, and the harbor would 
have been gained. But it was not 
so to be. Rapidly they neared a 
dark and dangerous reef of rocks in 
the middle of the bay. Vainly were 
strength and skill and energy exerted 
to turn the little vessel from the fear- 
ful barrier ahead—the whole force 
of the northern ocean, in its wildest 
mood, was opposed to their efforts; 
a mighty wave carried her almost on 
to the reef; and as the bark heeled 
over on the returning surge, another 
and another swept into her; one 
smothered shriek—and she is gone! 


Those on shore—oh, with what 
beating hearts !—had watched the 
gallant but unequal struggle; and 
now a wild scream arose from man 

voices, and above all was heard the 
despairing cry of the young wife—so 
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soon to be a widow—as she sank in- § 
sensible on the shore. But the boat 
rises! she was righted! No: she 
rises indeed, but keel uppermost: 3 
and where are they, so lately straining 
every manly sinew, and flushed with 
the struggle for dear life? Twice 
the waves carry under the devoted 
bark, but she rises again; and oh! } 


NO Te 


sensible forby, and canna thole ony- 
body near her.” 

So I waited to hear that the first 
violence of her despair had worn 
itself out, for I very much doubted 
my own powers of consolation; and 
who but One, indeed, could console 
in sucha grief as hers? However, 
after a time, I heard she had been 
brought to heg senses by the illness 


this time there are living formscling- } 
the to her keel! and three strong men } of her baby, who, deprived of its na- 
are seen supporting their helpless and } tural sustenance by the blow that had 
insensible old father. By this time, } shaken the very heart strings of its 
a small boat, manned by two noble ; mother, had been at the point of 
hearted fellows, who have ventured } death. However, it was now better ; 
in the face of almost certain death, ; and the young widow, recalled to the 
in the hope of rescuing their com- } consciousness that there existed yet 
rades, has neared them; the waves } a greater depth of anguish.than that 
too, seem pausing to contemplate } in which her reason had almost for- 
their work of destruction, There is ’ saken her, became calmer and more 
a momentary lull, during which the ; composed, at least in outward ap- 
four men so wonderfully rescued, are ; pearance; on hearing this, | set out 
placed in the little boat by their de- } one day, about three weeks after the 


; 
: 
; 


liverers, the old manto allappearance fatal accident, to visit her. 


a corpse. But where is the fifth— § 
the youngest born—the pride of his ; 
father’s heart? © 

Alas ! in vain do the gallant fellows 


It was in the beginning of Decem- 


ber; yet the weather in this fitful 
climate takes no heed of the ancient 
division of the seasons, and the day 


linger among the foaming breakers } was bright and balmy as in early 
till every hope has fled, and their } spring. It seems to meas if nature 


own imminent danger forces them 3 
from the spot. He is gone; and $ 
when the speedily subsiding waters $ 
(for the storm did not last above four $ 
hours) permitted a search to be made 3 
for the boat, a corpse was found wrap- 
ped in the sail as in a winding sheet. 3 
He had evidently made a gallant 3 
struggle for life; for a clasp-knife 
was found clenched in his dying. 
grasp, and the sail was partly ripped 3 
open; but its deadly folds had encir- ; 
cled him too firmly and the choking 
waters did the rest. 


had assigned to these northern re- 


gions as many fine days, or nearly so, 
during the year, as fall to the portion 
of happier climates; but they are in 
some mysterious manner, so strange- 
ly jumbled, that many a wintry day 
chills us in the midst of summer, 
while those belonging to a more ge- 
nial seasonsometimes make their ap- 
pearance unexpectedly among the 
blasts and frosts of autumn or winter. 

One of these stray children of sum- 


mer was gilding and beautifying the 


wild country through which I had 


I heard a lamentable account of } to pass, on my way to the little fish- 


the despair of the poor young widow, 
thus deprived of the companion of 
her life, and the sole means of sup- 
port for herself and three infants, and 
{ was anxious to visit her; but my 
trusty Jean, whom I had dispatched 
with offers of service to the bereaved 
family, dissuaded me from it. 

‘Eh, mem,’ she said, “dinna 
gang, dinna gang. Shekens maistly 
naebody, puir thing, and it’s awfu’ to 
seeher greef; and she’s whiles no 


ing town of The level beams 
of a December sun threw a rich gol- 
den light over a Jarge extent of bare 
but highly cultivated country; the 
plough was merrily a-field among the 
stubble, the lark was singing \high 
in the clear air, and the smoke as- 
cended from many a humble hearth 
and scarcely wavered in its upward 
course, while the scene was bounded 
by the blue and waveless ocean, dot- 
ted here and there with a white sail; 
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and in the far distance, the outlines » row—come ben to the fire 3’ and she 


of the hills of Caithness stood out 
sharp and defined against the clond- 
less sky. AsI neared the sea, and 
caught a fuller view of the coast, 
the whole of the Moray Firth 
opened before me in a panorama 
scarcely to be surpassed on British 
shores. But 1 thought little of these 
familiar scenes as [ drove on; my 
thoughts were bent on the errand | 
had undertaken; and as I slowly de- 
scended the precipitous road leading 
to the picturesque seaport of ——, | 
tried to arrange in my mind a few 
consolatory sentences, feeling all the 
while how ineffectual my own happy 
experience would render aught I 
could say to soothe such sorrow as I 
was about to witness—for heart must 
speak to heart in grief; and if the 
corresponding chord have not been 
awakened in our bosom, it is in vain 
we strive to calm the throb of anguish 
which vibrates to agony in the breast 
of another. So I resolved to speak 
only the words that should suggest 
themselves at the moment, and to at- 
tempt nothing more. 

The little town of is very re- 
markably situated; nestling, as it 
were, under high and beetling crags, 
which scarcely leave room for the 
cottages of the fishermen to stand, 
dotted here and there in picturesque 
confusion, under the precipitous 
cliff. The one to which [ bent my 
steps stood ona high bank leading up 
from a terrace bulwark, which had 
been built to resist the encroach- 
ments of the mighty waters, now 
slumbering, with scarce a ripple on 
their surface, in the broad bay before 
me. As 1 turned to ascend some 
steps leading to the door, 1 saw a 
gathering of many persons, and 
ropes, nets, fishing boats, and geer of 
that description lying on the green, 
round which the crowd had assem- 
bled, talking earnestly, but in sub 
dued tones. Not thinking that this 
had any connection with the object 
of my visit, I knocked at the low 
door, and an elderly woman, the 
mother of the dead man appeared. 


“Eh, mem, but it’s real gude o’ 
you to come and see us in our sor- 
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busied herself in placing a chair for 
me in the kitchen, where a peat fire, 
burning ‘in an open lum, which allow- 
ed more than half the smoke to find 
its way into the room, rendered it so 
dark, that I had seated myself, before 
I perceived, close to me in the “ingle 
neuk,” the figure apparently of a’ 
young girl, who, loosely wrapped in 
a dark-blue bed gown, with her long 
dark hair half concealing her face, 
was sitting on a low stool, and hold- 
ing a little infant in her arms, over 
which she was murmuring a faint 
sound, that might have been a frag- 
ment of song. 


I started at finding myself,unexpect- 
edly, so close to another person, and 
the girl fixed a pair of large dark 
eyes steadfastly upon me for a mo- 
ment, and then dropping her head 
again on her bosom, resumed her 
low chant. I turned to the woman 
who. was standing near me, and said, 
“J called to see poor Jessie—how is 
she ?” 

‘“«’Deed, an’ it’s a sair day wi’ her 
the day. No but a’ days are sair and 
heavy noo, but ye see they’re roupin’ 
puir Gordie’s bits o’ nets, an’ sick- 
like, and it aye brings back the sor- 


row upon her.” 
‘¢ Can | see her?” I said. 


“ Surely, mem,surely. She's there 
outby.”? 

An indescribable feeling came over 
me as I turned to the poor creature, 
and again met her steadfast gaze. I 
tried to speak, but a choking sensa- 
tion in my throat told me the attempt 
would be vain, and, for a moment, 
nothing was heard in the cottage but 
that low croorfing sound—the wail of 
a broken heart. 

“She’s quite quiet noo, mem, an’ 
sepsible,”’ said the mother, who, I fan- 
cied, attributed my emotion to fear 
of the poor creature. “She has ana 
grat ony sin’ the bairnie took ill, but 
she’s a hantle better noo ;” and then 
I saw that the poor baby was attempt- 
ing to find the nourishment of which 
its mother’s agony had deprived it. 

“‘She’s a healthy-looking little ba- 
by,” says I, feeling that I must say 
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something, and taking the tiny hand 
in mine. ‘ How old is she ?”’ 

“Ten weeks, mem. She was sev- 
en weeks the day her father went.” 

Another glance from those dark 
eyes ; but no sound, except the low 
moaning song. } 

“Tt is a heavy trial, indeed!” I 
‘ gaid, speaking more to my own 
thoughts than to those near me. “A 
heavy and bitter trial; but she will 
have her brother to look to, and she 
will not want for friends ;” and I felt 
at the moment as if I could almost 
have gone down to the deep myself, 
to have given back to that pocr crea- 
ture the one light of her lowly life. 

“ No, mem, that. winna she; she 
winna want while puir Geordie’s auld 
father an’ mither hae a pickle meal 
to gie her. But trouble’s sair for the 
likes o’ her, but twenty-one years of 
age—it’s sair e’en upon me, the mith- 
ero’ him; but I hae been a fisher’s 
daughter, an’ ‘sister, an’ wife, an’ 
mither, an’, io fifty-three years, I 
hae lost father, an’ brithers, an’ 
friends by the sea—an’ noo my bairn, 
my youngest ;” and here two tears 
rolled down her brown and wrinkled 
cheeks ; but she heeded them not, 
and continued—“‘An’ I’m used to the 
trouble: but it maun be sair upon 
her at the first.” 

No look this time—no sign that 
she took the slightest interest in words 
which, in their touching simplicity, 
called forth irrepressible tears from 
me—only that ceaseless song. 

“Sore, indeed,” I said, at last. 
“But He who afflicts will comfort in 
his own good time.” 


“Ay, will He, mem: an’ he does; 
an’ [ hae proved it, tp my comfort ; 
an’ I hope to my saul’s guid,” said 
the old woman, reverently. ‘An’ 
He has blessed us even in this, in 
giving us our puir Geordie’s corp. 
We hae laid him in the kirkyard, by 
our ain folk, and that’s muckle to 
think 0’ ; for its sair when we can- 
na think o’ them that’s gane as at 
~rest; and when the broad sea itsel’ 
seem a’ like a grave!” 


~ What could I say to this? Would 
it not have been vain, indeed, to of- 
fer consolation to one who knew so 
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well where to find it for herself; and, 
in the depths of her own earnest and 
pious spirit had found words, so po- 
etical in their unaffected simplicity, 
with which to express her feelings ? 
So, in the hope of at length rousing 
the poor stricken creature beside me, 
I asked for the other children. 

‘The lassie’s awa’ at her aunts, 
mem, but Geordie’s near by the 
house! he’s gotten the name o’ his 
father !” 

The old woman went to the door 
and returned with a tiny, curly head- 
ed child—the eldest of the three— 
who was crying silently, but evident- 
ly from some deep feeling. 

“What is’t Geordie, my wee man ?” 
said the grandmother—for the moth- 
er never raised her eyes. 

A burst of sobbing was the only 
reply for some minutes ; and at last 
one by one, struggling out the words, 
“Muckle Willie’s awa’—wi’ daddie’s 
claes—an’ he says—they’re no dad- 
die’s noo—and he’s gaun to keep 
7em Ud 

I could not stand this; so hurried- 
ly thrusting the trifle I had brought 
for the relief of the poor creatures 
into the cold hand that hung passive- 
ly near me, with a murmured “God 
bless and comfort you all,” for I 
could not trust myself to speak—I 
found myself in the fresh air, and 
tears came to my relief. 

Oh! blessed be his name, who has 
promised to bea husband to the wid- 
ow and a father to the fatherless! 
Were it not for this hope, how could 
the heart even know of such misery, 
and not break ?—Mor. Jour. 


Moffatt the Missionary and his 
Miimister. 


Dr. A. and the excellent Moffatt 
had been engaged in a missionary 
service in the north of England, and 
returned for repose to the house of 
a friend. They met in the room an 
aged minister named Caldwell. In 
the course of conversation, Moffatt 
adverted to his mother, for whom he 
entertained the most devoted regard. 
Mr. C., whom Moffatt did not know, 
not even his name, mentioned that 
he perceived he was a Scotchman. 
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“Yes,” said the missionary, ‘the 
scenes of my boyhood and youth in 
my native Jand are dear to me, I of- 
ten think of them when far away 
among the heathen. I often think 
of my excellent mother leading me 
when a little fellow, from Cannon 
Shore to Falkirk to the Independent 
Meeting House, to hear an excel- 
lent minister, Mr. Caldwell.” He 
then spoke enthusiastically of his 
mother, of the minister, and of the 
impressions he had received then 
and there. The venerable listener 
rose up with tears coursing down 
his cheeks, and exclaimed, “ can it 
be?” Are you little Bobby Mof- 
fait? Is Moffatt the missionary the 
little fellow whom his mother used 
to lead to my meeting house in 
Falkirk, when many years ago [| 
was minister there? The mutual 
recognition, and embrace, and rap- 
ture, may be better conceived than 
described. ‘The venerable Caldwell 
had not, till then, identified the 
little boy with the man who had 
done so much for Africa. May 
there not be many such blessed sur- 
prises when a Christian minister en- 
ters his rest, and ‘this works do 
follow him.”—Puritan Recorder. 


_ Deaths im the Scamen’s Fund 
and Retreat, S. Island, 


OCCURRING FROM AUG. TO Nov. 1849. 


Names. Died. Birthplace. Age. 

1 John Folger, Aug. 10 Albany, 30 
2 Stephen B. Roth, DUET NEAYS, 67 
3 Henry Hardenburg, 23.-N. ¥., o4 
4 John Smith, 26 Germany, 26 
5 James Miller, | 28 Scotland, 34 
6 Jaco) Jackson, (col’d) 30 N.Y., 36 
7 Andrew London, Sept. 3. Sweden, 59 
8 Joho Mowatt, 4. Maine, Q7 
9 Repki 8. Eckhoff, 15 Hoiland, 29 
10 Stephen Gifford, 15 Bristol, 45 
11 Jobn Walker, 19:8... C.,; 29 
12 Charles Packney, 19) ON: :Ele, 21 
13 Geo. W. Worcester, 28 Mass., 29 
14 Samuel Carville, Oct. 5 Portugal, — 63 
15 Trus Huderson, 7° Norway, 18 
16 Joseph Spencer, 14 England, 26 
17 Wm. Scott, 20 oe 29 
18 Wa. Challen, 20 Eg 32 
19 John Peterson, ~23 Norway, . 27 
2) Lodowick P. Babcock, 26 R. Island, 52 
21 Charles Mills, 26. Prussia, 42 
22 Jno. Brown, 27 Sweden, 30 
23 Jno. Nicholson, 29 se 34 
94 Wm. Thomas, 31 St. John’s 24 
25 And’wS. Donaldson, Nov. 2 Y, 41 
26 Charles John, 6 Sweden, 29 
27 Hugh Slain, , 6 N.Y, 37 
28 Henry Ray, 7 I. of Jersey, 43 
29 Charlies Brown, 14 Mass., 21 


DANIEL BE. FRAMBES, Chaplain. 
Hospital, Nov. 19, 1849. 


NOTICES TO MARINERS, 


Having observed in the New-Orleans 
papers of the 28th ult. an account ofa 
shoal off Cape Canaverel, not laid down 
on any chart, and upon which the steam- 
ship Ohio struck’on the 20th ult. I have 
thought it might be for the interest of 
mariners to have the following. descrip- 
tion of that shoal published in your pa- 
per. 


The information -was received some 
time since from Capt. Napoleon L. Coste, 
of the U.S. revenue cutter service, who 
made the discovery in April, 1836, and 


reported the fact to the Secretary of the - 


Treasury at the time. 


Supposing the location of the shoal to 
have been marked distinctly on Blunt’s 
Chart, as particular and correct as they 
usually are, J did not give that attention 
to the matter that I otherwise should 
have done. 


Cape Canaverel bearing S. W. 1-28. 
about 13 miles distant, lies a sandy shoal, 
upon the shoalest part of which is from 
six to ten feet of water, and of course, 
the sea breaks heavy uponit. This shoal 
tends S.S. W.and N.N. W. parallel 
with the shore on that part of the coast, 


rand is about one mile in length. 


Between the shoal and the Florida 
Shore there was eleven fathoms of water. 


Discovery of a Reef of Rocks.—Capt. 
Gritzaw, formerly commander of the 
brigantine. Skjold, in a communication 
to the Secretary at Lloyd’s, London, 
observes: In the position referred to at. 
foot, on the 4th of January, 1849, I 
struck .upon a reef, on which there was 
only six feet of water, and my vessel 
became a total wreck in consequence, 
The reef.is not marked in any chart 
that I have seen yet. 

The mount with Montevideo W. ? N. 
by compass, The Capitani, at Berico, 
in one with the Windmill at Oribe’s 
Encampment, bearing N. by W. per 
compass. Lat. 34. 57. 30 S. lon. 56. 
05. W. Greenwich. The chart I have 
been using was published by Norie, 
London, 1845. 

The following communication appears 
in the Charleston Mercury, in relation to 
the account of the loss of the ship Jane, 
near Cumberla:: i Island, as published on 
Saturday last : <- 


« Ag it woul! appear from this pub- 
lication that asiicai existed 11 miles due 


> 
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east. from Cumberland Light-house, 
(which is situated on the north end of 
little Cumberland Island, and generally 
known as St. Andrew’s Light- -house, be- 
ing at the entrance of the Sound by that 
name,) the bearings of the shoal alluded 
toin this publication being incorrect, and 
as there'is a shoal in that vicinity—not 
marked upon any of the charts—I feel it 
my duty to give, through you, the proper 
bearings and directions to avoid it. 

This shoal is in lat. 30. 50. N., and 
extends from the land in an easterly di- 
rection, about 4 1-2 miles. In approach- 
ing the shoal great care should be taken, 
for it is very bold and steep. _Vessels 
should not approach nearer than 7 fa- 
thoms of water in passing it. Upon the § 
extreme end of the shoal there is 10 feet $ 
at low water, and this point bears by } 
compass §. E. by E. from Cumberland % 
or St. Andrew’s Light-house, and N. by 
E. half E. from Amelia Tsland Light- 
house, both of which can be distinctly 
seen from the deck, and the land plain in 
sight. Vessels should not pass in thick 
weather nearer, as before stated, than 7 
fathoms of water, and in clear weather 
not within the line of the Light-house, 
on Amelia Island, bearing 5S. W. by S 
half S. 

No shoal exists due east 11 miles 
from Cumberland light. 

Yours, &e. 
N. L. Coste, 
Capt. Rev. Cutter Service. 


Trinity Housx, London, October 9. 
Notice is hereby given, that in accor- ° 
dance with the intention expressed in the 
advertisement from this House, dated 
August 8th, last, two Lights are now ex- 
hibited nightly on the north side of the 
navigable channel of Sea Reach, that is 
to say: 


One off the Chapman Head, near to 
the spot on which the Beacon stands, 
and one en Mucking Flat. 


Mariners are to observe that the Light 
off the Chapman Head is exhibited on : 
board a vessel, pending the erection ofa ; 
permanent structure, and is of the usual 
or natural color of a floating Light. 
And that the Light at the Mucking, 
which is shown for the present from a 
temporary erection close to the Land 
Side of the Sea Wall, and bears, from 
the Westernmost Beacon of the Blyth 
Sands, about N. half W.; burns at 25 
feet 6 inches above the level of high wa- 
ter, spring tides. This Light is also of 
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the natural color, until it strikes the Spit 
of the Ovens Shoal, a short distance out- 
side the Nine Feet Mark of low water, 
spring tides, and on the bearing of S. W. 
by W. nearly, to the Westward of which 
the color of the Light is red. 


Note.—A black beacon Buoy, of large 
size, will be forthwith placed on the Spit 
of the Ovens Shoal, respecting which 
further particulars will be published in a 
few days. 


Custom House, New York, 
Collector’s Office, Nov. 9, reaps 
A Spar Buoy has been moored over 
the hull of a schooner recently sunk off 
Sandy Hook. The Buoy ‘is painted 
white and black, is moored in 27 feet 
> low water, and about half a mile from 
the beach. Its bearings are as follows: 
Sandy Hook Light-house S. W. half S. 3 
North Beacon Light W. 
H. Maxwetz. 


Custom House, Boston, 2 
November 15, 1849. § 
Light on Minot’s Ledge.—The Light- 
house recently erected on Minot’s Ledge 
is now so far completed that it has been 
determined to exhibit a fixed light there- 
on of the first order, on and after the 
evening of January 1, 1850. Minot’s 
Ledge, or Cohasset Rocks, is eight miles 
E. half E. from Boston Light, and 
consists of fifteen large rocks, out of wa- 
ter, and ledges all round them, extending 
N.and §. from 31-2 to4 miles. The 
depth of water round the rocks is five 
and six fathoms. When this light shall 
be in operation, Scituate light, whichis 
six miles to the southward of Cohasset 
Rocks, showing two lights, one red and 
the other white, will be suspended by or- 
der of the department. Masters of ves- 
sels, pilots, and other persons interested, 
are requested to take special notice 
hereof. R. Greenzy; Jr. 
Superintendent of Lights. 


The Superintendent of Lights at Wil- 
mington, Del., embraces this opportunity 
to notify the merchants, underwriters, pi- 
lots, and mariners navigating Delaware 
Bay, that the Light-house recently erect- 
ed on the east point of Maurice river, 
on the New-Jersey shore, has been light- 
ed up since Thursday, the Ist Nov. 


MISSING VESSEL. 

Barque Hazall, Mansfield, of this port, 
sailed from Rio Janeiro Aug. 20th for this 
port, with a cargo of coffee, &c., and has 
not since been heard of. 


ss 
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DISASTERS, 


Br. barque Cornwallis,Newman, hence 
for Sidney, ©. B., went ashore near the 
head of Long Pond, at the S. W. side of 
Nantucket, 29th Oct., 7 P. M. 


Brig Belzoni, Spear, of and from Bos- 
ton for St. Thomas and a market, struck 
on Heneagua 21st Oct.,and became a 
total loss. 

The Washington, Burleigh, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., from Newcastle to New 
York, wasrun on the Reef Dike, near 
North Rollandshay, 18th Oct.,and has 
become a wreck. 

Barque Europa, from Wallace for Liv- 
erpool, cargo timber, went ashore at Liv- 
ingston’s Cove night 25th Oct., and be- 
came a total wreck. 


A ship, understood to be the Ann, 
Armstrong, of and for Yarmouth, N. §., 
in ballast, went ashore morning 30th 
Oct., on Cross Island, and was: totally 
wrecked. 

Ship Robert Fulton, Chase, hence May 
16th, for San Francisco, was lost on the 
east side of the Falkland Islands ; no 
date given. 

Barque Mohawk, Lord, of and from 
Boston July 12th, struck on the Bar 
Sept. 30th, while going into Rio Grande, 
and was lost. 

Brig Orthodox, Mollus, believed of 
Machias, from Montevideo for Rio 
Grande, in ballast, went ashore in a thick 
fog, Sept. 15th, about 60 miles South of 
the latter port, and became a total loss. 


Br. brig Fearnot was lost near Tobas- 
co Bar night 6th Oct. with all hands, ex- 
cepting the captain. 

Barque John G. Colley, Smith, from 
Norfolk for San Francisco, was at Callao 
6th Oct. On going through the Straits 
of Magellan, fell in with the wreck of 
schr. Sacramento, from New Orleans 
bound te San Francisco. 

Schr. Dove, Larkin, from Boston for 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. went ashore 30th 
Oct. at the entrance of Souris Harbor, 
and has been condemned. 


Schr. Mary Jane Lonan, from Balti- 
more for New York, before mentioned, 
in contact 15th Oct. with barque Helen 
Maria, at Baltimore, sunk in two hours 
after the collision, off New Point, in two 
fathoms water. : 

Br. ship Helen Thompson, from St. 
John, N. B.,at Troon on the 12th of 
Noy. reports; Oct. 25th, came up with 
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brig South Sieckton, of Newcastle, from 
Quebec, waterlogged, and took off the 
first and second mates, all the others 
having died on the wreck from starvation. 
The survivors had been compelled to live 
on the dead bodies of their fellows. The 
gale in which she was wrecked Oct. 11th, 
when they lost their provisions from the 
deck, and were not taken off till the 5th 
of November. 


The barque Mary T. Rundlett, Os- 
good, late master, of Wiscassett, Me., 
was totally lost night 26th Oct., on a 
reef off the North Caicos, on her passage 
from Norfolk for Falmouth, Jam. 


The ‘Am. schr. Floreo, Everett, late 
master, was totally wrecked night 29th 
Oct. on her passage from New York to 
Port-au Prince, on the North Caicos, a 
few miles to the ,eastward of the Mary 
T. Rundlett. 


Paket ship Tuscarora, Turley, from 
Liverpool for Philadelphia, went ashore 
morning 16th Nov. one mile south of the 
Indian River, Del. and within forty 
yards of the beach, at low water. 


Barque Beaver, of Providence, from 
Marseilles for this port,was fallen in with, 
abandoned and water-logged, Oct. 18th. 

Barque Robert, from Liverpool at Bos- 
ton, reports: 17th: Oct. 9 Pp. m. came in 
contact with brig Jrene, of Newcastle, 
Eng., from New York for Liverpool ; lay 
by her all night and the next morning, 
(18th,) took off Capt. John Allen and 
crew. 

Schr. Amazon, of Steuben, Me. from 
Philadelphia for Boston, night 24th Oct. 
while running for Vineyard Sound, mis- 
took the Cuttybunk Light for the Light- 
boat President, on the Sow-and-Pigs, 
went on to the reef and was wrecked. 

Brig Caroline, Cook, from San Juan, 
Cuba, at Boston, reports: On the out- 
ward passage, Oct. 22d, picked up Capt. 
Pratt and crew, of brig Saline, of Phila- 
delpbia, reported from Boston for Rio 
Janeiro, burned at sea. ; 

Ship Maria, Smith, at this port from 
Rio de Janeiro, reports the Br. brig Ame- 
lia, from Glasgow, and Fr. barque Marie, 
from Havre de Grace, lost, Oct. Ist, close 
to Cape Frio, in a dense fog. 

Schr. Banner, hence for Jamaica, was 
totally lost night of 16th Oct. on a reef 
off the north end of Turk’s Islands. 


Schooner Constitution, of Philadel- 
phia, hence for Charleston, grounded up- 
on a sand reef which males out from 
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the north point of Hog Island, eastern 
shore of Virginia, night 25th Oct. and 
became a total loss. 


Schr. Alert, M’Donald, from Boston at 
Halifax, lost overboard Mr. James M’Do- 
nald, the mate, on the night of Oct. 23d. 

The schr. Gen. Shields, from Mobile 
for this place, is reported ashore near 
Mariel, and it is said will be a total 
loss. 


Schr. S. E. Vinson. from St. Marks, 
Flor. 13th ult. for this port. On the 
3d Nov. E. by S. 90 miles from St. 
Marys, fire was discovered. in the hold, 
although there had been no fire near the 
cargo or hatches during the voyage. 
Evening 4th, reached Amelia Island, 
the fire at the time bursting out at every 
seam. The vessel and cargo a total 
loss. 


The hull of schr. Baltimore, Farr, of 
Harpswell, went ashore at Scarboro’, 
Me., bottom up in the gale night 9th Nov. 
The B. struck on Pront’s Neck and went 
to pieces. 


The Canada arrived in the Clyde, 
fell in with, 3d Nov. at 8 a. m.. Br. bar- 
que Janthe, of St. Stephen, N. B. from 
Glasgow for Boston, in a sinking state. 
The C. took off all on board, 16 passen- 
gersand licrew.  », 


Ship Hanover, Rogers, from Trieste, 
via Trapani, of and for Bath, went 
ashore 9th Nov. at2 p.m. on Pond 
Island Bar, near the mouth of Kennebec 
River, and went to pieces. The officers 
and crew are supposed to be lost. The 
body of Capt. Rogers was found. . 

Schr. Temperance, of Ellsworth, from 
Gardiner for Portland, went ashore 
forenoon 3d Nov. on Cape Elizabeth, be- 
tween the Portland and Cape lights, and 
is a total loss. 

Schr. Nancy, from Wiscasset for Bos- 
ton, wentashore night 3d Nov. on Plumb 
Island, and went to pieces. Nothing 
having been heard of the captain and 
crew, it is supposed they were lost. 

A telegraph despatch from New-Or- 
leans reports the total loss of the brig 
Analostan, from Turk’s Islands, near the 
Belize, 28th Nov. 

From the barque Euclid, Bainbridge, 
6th Nov. during a heavy gale, August 
M’Lean, a seamen, fell overboard and 
was drowned. 


Br. ship Jane, from Liverpool for 
Savannah, was cast away on Cumber- 


land Island lst Noy. 
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Nassau, N. P. November 3. 
Two wrecking vessels have arrived 
from the Banks with goods from barque 
Edna, from New-York to Mobile, and re- 
port that more are on the way. Itis 
probable that most of the goods thrown 
over have been saved. : 


The Br. schr. Liverpool, from Ragged 
Island for New-York via Nassau, N. P. 
was wrecked on a reef or shoal, about 60 
miles from this port> 


The wreck of Br. barque Ann, from 
Boston for St. Andrews, N. B. which 
went ashore 30th ult. on Cross Island, 
became a total wreck. 


Ship Galena, Leavitt, at this port 
from New-Orleans, Dec. 2d, P. w. came 
in contact with Br. brig Charles, Liddell, 
of Newport, from Cardiff bound to Wil- 
mington, N. C. the weather at the time 
squally, with a very bad sea. “The G. 
was under double reefed topsails, going 
eight miles per hour, starboard tacks 
aboard. The C. with larboard tacks 
aboard, going five miles under double 
reefed topsails and foresail. The Charles 
struck on her larboard bows, nearly 
stem on, making her an awful wreck in 
less than one minute, taking bowsprit 
and foremast out, and breaking in her 
hull so that she went down in ten min- 
utes, carrying with her, seven out of nine 
of her crew—the master and one man 
only escaped. 


Barque Elijah Swift, Nye, hence for 
New-Orleans, was totally los. on the 
Isaacs, 29th ult. The second mate and 
twelve of the passengers were drowned. 


The schr. J.C. Waldron, arrived at 
Providence 7th inst from Block Island, 
with the cargo of schr. America, from 
East Haddam, ashore at that place. She 
has nearly broken up, and will be a total 
loss. 


Schr. Oscar Coles, Davis, of and from 
Norfolk for Boston, ig ashore on L’?Hom- 
medieu Shoal, Vineyard Sound, bilged 
and full of water. 


Advices have been received by Messrs: 
F. & D. Fowler, of this city, reporting 
the loss of the pilot boat Wm. G. Hack- 
staff, in or near the Columbia River. 


A letter from Hong Kong, received in 
New-Bedford. says: ‘‘ We regret to re- 
port the loss of the whaleship Ceres, of 
New-Bedford, on Ospray Reet, in Torras 
Straits, no date. 


SS 
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Sandwich Island Chaplains. 


We have letters from our chap- 
lains at Honolulu and Lahaina of 
August date. All well and usefully 
at work. The U.S. 8. Preble had 
arrived at Honolulu, from China. 
During her long passage, about 20 
seamen had died from dysentery, and 
nearly 50 were then down with the 
same disease. The shipping season 
had just commenced; most of the 
ships which had come in were full, 


‘and bound home. 


Lots Measured. 


It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 

Against the law of love, 10 measure lots 

With less distinguished than ourselves ; that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 
And sympathize with others suffering more. 


Cowen. 

Ponder then the following sketch 
furnished by the ship Helen Thomp- 
Son. 

On the 25th of Oct., when in Jat. 
54 N., long. 20 28 W., came up with 
brig South Stockton, of Newcastle, 
late Wicker’s, waterlogged. The 
circumstances are as follows :—The 
brig left Quebec 8th Sept. for New- 
castle. On Oct. 11th, the brig was 
running in a heavy gale of wind from 
the westward; at 8 P. M. the master 
judged it necessary to heave the ship 
to, which he did, under close-reefed 
maintopsail; at midnight they tried 
the pumps, and found her to make 
her usual quantity of water; at 4 A. 
M. they again tried the pumps, but 
could not get her to suck ; all hands 
were immediately called, but still she 
gained upon them. 

They then sounded her, and found 
eight feet water in the hold. In this 
dilemma they considered it vain to 


pump longer, but rather begin to pre- 
pare for the worst. They put acon- 
siderable quantity of provisions, wa- 
ter and other articles in a large house 
which the vessel had on deck, which, 
just having succeeded in doing, the 
vessel suddenly careened over on her 
beam ends, and washed the master 
and a boy overboard, She then hove 
the deck cargo off, carrying away the 
topmasts and rudder, and sweeping 
the decks of everything, house and 
all, and afterwards she gradually be- 
gan to right. The men now took to 
the tops and made a cover of can- 
vass around them, to save them as 
much as possible from the severity of 
the weather. 

In this state they remained 11 days 
without any subsistence, excepting a 
small quantity of water, when, one 
of them died; they were under the 
necessity of eating a small portion of 
their companion. They continued 
dropping off one by one, till they 
were all dead but Robert Hogg, chief 
mate, and Henry Leslie,second mate, 
who sustained themselves by eating 
small portions of their companions, 
and drinking their blood. They 
were in this deplorable situation for 
25 days, when, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, the Helen Thompson, in com- 
pany with the barque Ganges, came 
up with her, it then blowing fresh 
gales at N. N. W., with a heavy sea 
running. The Helen Thompson 
succeeded in putting out a boat, and 
bringing the sufferers on board ina 
very exhausted state. Everything 
was done for them that prudence 
could suggest, and which would tend 
to their recovery. The chief mate 
recovered very fast, but the second 
mate still remains in a very poor state 
of health, having very sore hands 
and feet, from which he will take con- 
siderable time to recover. 


Measure now the unequal. lots. 
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Yours is cast on the land; the sail- 
or’s is on the sea. Yours to con- 
gratulate yourself that the sweeping 
gale cannot reach your safety ; the 
sailor’s to battle with it for Jife. 

Yours at 4 A, M. to: hug your pil- 
low ; the sailoy’s to tug at the pumps. 

Yours with the opening day to go 
about your business or pleasure; the 
sailor’s to take himself to the tops. 

Yours to wrap yourself in the 
warmest garments ; the sailor’s to 
shelter himself from the cold with a 
bit of canvass. 

Yours to have your daily bread ; 
the sailor’s to have nothing for 11 
days but a little water. 

Yours to feast on the finest meats 
of the market; the sailor’s to eat the 
flesh of his own shipmate ! 

Yours to frolic with the lambs, and 
to mount up like a renovated eagle ; 
the sailor’s to faint and. fall from his 
only resting place in the rigging. 

“Yours to live, while all but two of 
an entire crew perish ! 

The lots of life are indeed unequal; 
and as the christian poet teaches, it 
is wise to measure them, that the 
most favored may learn lessons of pa- 
tience and sympathy. 

When therefore the little ills of 
life beset you, remember, that they 
are but as the dews of evening, com- 
pared with the full seas which break 
over the sailor, and be patient ! 

When poverty reduces you to the 
last crust, remember that the same 
crust to the starving sailor would be 
richer far than coffers of gold, and 
be patient. 

And when keener trials come, 
don’t forget they are not half so sharp 
as those which sever the sailor’s soul 
from his body, and be patient. 

Let your sympathies, too, flow for 
the suffering. Not im tears merely, 
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for nothing dries up sooner. Not in 
words merely, for flakes of snow do 
not revive the languishing corn. Not 
in resolutions and promises merely, 
as unperformed, they add bitterness 
to the cup of human wo. 

But let your sympathy be as the 
perennial stream, the gladdening 
sunshine, and the sweet breath of 
heaven ; so shall the lots be equali- 
zed while the sufferer and the sym- 
pathizer are blessed together. 


Good Poeiry and a Good Quilt. 
From a little girl of Moriches, N. Y. 


The quilt has been received at the 
Sailor’s Home, and the poetry is sub- 
joined. The little girl has our sin- 
cere thanks. Wealsoshould be glad 
to hear her plaintive voice singing 
the words below in a tune composed 
by herself; and likely as not should 
drop a tear with her, for the loss of 
her uncle at sea. 


Tis lone on the waters 

When eve’s mounful bell, 
Sends forth to thesunset 

A note of farewell ; 

When, borne with 'the shadows, 
The winds, as they sweep, 
There comes a fond memery 
Of home o’er the deep ;— 
When the wing of the sea bird 
Is turned to her nest, 

And the heart of the sailor | 
To all he loves best ;— 

?Tis lone on the waters 

That have both a spell 

To bring back sweet voices 
And words of farewell ! 


Seamen’s Chapel at one of the 
Navigator Islamdse 
Extract of a letter to the editor of the Friend. 
Arta, Upouv, Feb. 27, 1849. 


My Drar Sirn—Opportunities for 
sending letters direct from this to 
your Islands, are but of rare oceur- 
rence, so I must take what presents 
at the present time, to forward by 
way of Tahiti. We have to acknow- 
ledge your kindness in transmitting 
to us from time to time, copies of the 
“Friend.” J fear our little “Repor- 
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ter’ is but a poor return for the 
trouble you take. Situated as we 
are, any news is always very accepta- 
ble. We are especially glad to hear 
fsa being done among seamen. 

am sure you will rejoice to 
learn that our Bethel Chapel here 
is about completed. I trast that 
many who visit this port will be in- 
duced to come and listen to the glad 
tidings of salvation, which we shall 
endeavor to preach with all simplicity 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. It will of 
course be a great addition to my la- 
bors to preach in English as well as 
in Samoan. But we must try and 
do good to all. 


The Chapel is composed entirely 
of galvanized corrugated iron, brought 
out within the last year from Eng- 
land...'The cost of the building in 
London was about £170. About 


- £60 of this was raised in the Islands 


before I left; the rest was subscribed 
by friends in England, It is 40 feet 
by 20. Ten feet is taken off the 
length for a reading room, where a 
library will be kept, with what news- 
papers aod magazines we can pro- 
cure. We have need to do some- 
thing to counteract the temptations 
held out to seamen by the grog-sel- 
lers on shore. 

One thing astonished me when 
travelling through England and Scot- 
land, to see the little interest taken 
in the spiritual welfare of seamen in 
remote parts of the world. Some 
would say when begging a little sum 
from them, “ But what have we to do 
with seamen’s chapels in the South 
Seas?” Others would ask, ‘ Does 
not the Missionary Society support 
you and build your chapels?” It is 
difficult to get Christians at home to 
understand the real state of matters 
in this quarter of the earth. 


The Friend at Honolulu. 


Publishers who exchange with the 
above periodical, will please send 
their papers direct to the Friend, via 
California, and not to the care of the 
Am. Seam. Fr’d Soc’y, and thereby 
save postage. 
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Bethel Fiag for Bio de Janeiro. 


The ladies of Baltimore presented 
to Rey. J. Morris Pease, Chaplain 
to Seamen at the above port, abeau- 
tiful Flag, to be unfurled at the port 
of Rio, on his arrival at that station. 


The Whale and his Captors. 

An interesting volume by Rev. H. 
T. Cheever, and published by Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. It 
contains a variety of yarns, on the 
life and habits, the death and legacy 
of the whale; as also on the adven- 
tures and perils, losses and successes 
of his captors; and these are skil- 
fully knit upinto lessons of instruc- 
tion and moral improvement. From 
the chapter on Sabbath whaling we 
make the following extract, and shall 
take occasion to draw from this 
source again. We would add that 
the above work may be had at the 
Sailor’s Home, or at the Office of the 
Society, 82 Wall street. 


The only pretexts of reason we 
have ever heard urged to defend it 
are, this is the business by which I 
get a livelihood for myself and fami- 
ly. Ift neglect to take whales when 
God offers them, my family and em- 
Ployers will be likely to suffer for it. 


‘Tam necessarily absent a long time 


from home, and I ought to use every 
means in my power to shorten that 
time, and secure a voyage for myself 
and owners. If I do not lower for 
whales when they are in sight, the 
Sabbath will be more desecrated by 
the men’s grumbling than it would 
be by cheerful labor in taking whales. 
The business of whaling is of sucha 
precarious nature, that unless al} 
chances are seized, successful voy- 
ages will not be made; therefore it 
is necessary also to use the Sabbath 
in this work when Providence pre- 
sents the game. No oneregards the 
Sabbath more than Ido when ashore, 
but my business exempts me from 
the obligation of such a strict obser- 
vance of it at sea. 


~ 


alike, on the sea and land. The 
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Now to all these specious efforts pendents, will be likely to have his 
at selfsjustification, which we have family blessed and taken care of by 
heard put forth at different times and } the Sabbath’salmighty Lord. God- 
by different persons, and to every } liness is profitable for all things,hav~ 
other of a similar sort, it is enough § ing promise of the life that now is and 
to reply, first, that there’is no lawful > of that which is to come. In keeping 
worldly calling, except that whose / God’s commandments there is exceed- 
immediate end is to relieve human ! ing great reward. 

suffering, or minister instruction and 6. It is better to obey God and 


Q 
? 
é 
. Feil . 2 
comfort to thesoul, which it is right ° please Him, than to attempt to please 
; 


to pursue on the Sabbath. Sir days} wen and get the favor of owners by 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work. ° taking oil for them on the Sabbath, in 
But the seventh is the Sabbath of the } direct violation of a positive law of 
Lord thy God ; init thou shalt not do God, made for the good of all men, 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy and in harmony with the human con- 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy ; stitution. 

maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor the § 3 

stranger thatis within thy gates. For ia aeilay nae purse hea HES 


; 
have a voyage prolonged, and then 

ue pach i ore pages ae come ge ie a eae conscience 

earth, and all that in them is, an 14> . 

rested the seventh day: wherefore the ponte trend =p ren Peery as 


~ sooner a Sabbath breaker, with the 
Eases ONS E Og EOE ra ene ill-gotten gains of Sabbath whaling, 


hallowed it. and a conscience defiled or seared by 


8. If men grumble, and swear, and 
sin because I do not order boats to be 
lowered on the Sabbath day, it is theer 
look-out and blame. If J have boats 
lowered, it is mzne, and God will not 
hold me guiltless. 


more than to Sabbath- NPR Ere rail- 
road companies, steamboat, canal, or 
stage lines, or Sunday manufactories. 
Show us a single divine statute of 
limitation yielding the privilege of 
Sabbath violation in but one clear ° 
case, and we will yield the argument. 9. It is an unfounded presumption 
3. The assertion, that if the Sab- $ that a steady and well-grounded re- 
bath is not improved for getting 3 fusal to have nothing to do with Sab- 
whales, the voyage will be likely to ° bath whaling well produce discontent 
prove a failure, is a mere assumption, > among the THe DE Experience has 
for prosperous voyages have been 3} proved that they like the rest of the 
and may be made, and ships filled, ’ Sabbath as well as any other men, 
without a whale being struck on the and are glad enough to have it theirs 
Lord's day. What Has proved true i for a constancy, though they would 
| 


ee 


in one instance, other things being 3 like now and then to improve any 
equal, there is reason to believe § rare chance offered on that day as 
would prove true inall. well as on any other. 

4, The obligation of the Sabbath 10. If no look-out is kept for 
is universal, and extends to all men } whales on the Sabbath, but the day 
is devoted to rest, they will not be 
often seen that day, so as to be an 
occasion of discontent. These two 
last propositions are drawn from the 
experience of this ship, the Commo- 
dore Preble, during its present Sab- 
bath-keeping voyage, and will, J am 
well convinced, be found true of 
every ship that shall try the experi- 
ment. The captain became per- 
suaded at the Sandwich Islands that 
he would be wrong and and without 


Sabbath was made for man univer- 
sally, as a worker, under all cireum- 
stances. By man, therefore, it is to 
bealways kept. It was given to the 
race by God for rest and holy wor- 
ship, and every individual of the hu- 
man race, to whom the law comes, 
is = so to use it. 

. The man who conscientiously 
Ne ie care to have the Sabbath sane- 
tified by himself, and family, and de- 


. 


-half-civilized 
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excuse to whale any more on the 
Sabbath, and with.a new heart he re- 
solved to do so no more. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Saturday all Hubbub—Sabbath 
all quiet. 

“How is it possible?” asked a 
Sabbath-keeping Scotchman, re- 
cently arrived, on his way from the 
South Pacific to California—* how ; 
is it possible that you can have 
such quiet Sabbaths in Honolulu, 
when Saturday afternoon there is 
such a hubbub?” Perhaps Satur- 
day, 17th ult., being the King’s 
birth-day, there was rather more 
than the usual “turn out” for? 
Honolulu; but to residents it is an ’ 
almost weekly occurrence to wit- 
ness on Saturday afternoon, streets 
crowded with Hawaiian periertie: | 
and equestrians; besides, as 
natives could riot | 
make a sufficient hubbub and aes 
bel, not a few from other lands, 
of various complexions and cos- 
tumes, swell the crowd. But no 
sooner does evening draw her cur- 
tains around our village than all is 
comparatively quiet, and when the 
Sabbath dawns, the stillness and 
quiet of Honolulu resembles the 
quiet of a New England or Scot- 
tish village: this is true, we may 
say, fifty out of the fifty-two Sab- 
baths of the year. Sometimes, 
during our busy shipping seasons, 
there will be found “certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort,” fearing 
neither God nor man, who break in 
upon the ordinary: quiet of our 
town. To every lover of good or- 
der, as well as friends of religion, 
this state of things is highly prized. 
Now for an answer to the Scotch- 
man’s query—“ How is it possible?” 

We reply, First: The preach- 
ing of the Gospel. The American 
missionaries from the first have 
faithfully inculcated upon the na- 
tive population the importance of 
observing the fourth command- 
ment, “ “Remember the Sabbath 
day,” &c. 

Second: The rulers-of the land 
have been led to enact laws enforc- 
ing the observance of the Divine 
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law, thereby closing the grog shops, 
billiard-rooms, bowling-alleys, and 
other places of amusement, and 
prohibiting unnecessary riding 
through the streets, &c. 

Third: The prevalence of tem- 
perance principles among the na- 
tive population. It is one of the 
very uncommon sights to witness 
a drunken native in the streets of 
Honolulu. During a residence 
here of more than six years, it is 
with pleasure we publish the fact 
that we have not seen in Honolulu 
or elsewhere upon the Islands ten 
intoxicated Hawaiians ! 

Fourth: The Bethel-services up- 
on the Sabbath have, and, undoubt- 
edly do continue to exert a most 
salutary influence upon sea-faring 

people and the foreign. 

Now we donot say but there are 
many things said and done in Hon- 
olulu on God’s holy day which 
ought not to be said and done here 
or elsewhere on that day; but still 
we do give thanks, in view of the 
progress which has been made in 
the right direction; and it encou- 
rages us to do allin our power to 
inculcate, from the pulpit and press, 
a still more sacred observance of 
the Holy Sabbath. 8. C. D. 


Honotutv, April, 1849. 
Sailing of Seamen’s Chaplains. 

Interesting public meetings having 
been held in the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, and the 
Charles street M. &. Church, Balai- 
more, for the purpose of giving the 
Chaplains the Instructions of the 
Board, and calling the attention of 
the christian community to-the great 


object of their mission, the Rey. | 


Mr. Newton sailed for his station at 
St. Thomas, in the West Indies, in 
the bark Sylphide on the 6th of Dec., 
and on the 12th, Rev. Mr. Pease 
sailed in the steamer Sarah Sands 
for his post at Rio de Janeiro, the 
capital of Brazil. These brethren 
are commended to the prayerful re- 
membrance of the friends of seamen, 
and their labors to the blessing of 
God. 


ee 
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Subscriptions for a Seamen’s Bethel at 
‘Whampoa. (Continued.) 
Ship “Amity.” 

Capt. J. L. Parsons, $40—Ist officer, 
S. W. Mather, $15—2d do. D. McFar- 
land, $5—carpenter, M. Carly, $2—sail 
maker, J. Balsom, $3—steward, H. Neu- 
zum, $3—cook, H. Gilbert, $2—seamen, 
J. A Burroughs, $2—do. W. E. Wright, 
$2—do. J. Perry, $2—do. R. Chapman, 
$2—do. W. Huff, $2—do. R. Hacket, $2 
—do. J. Randall, $2—do. Geo. Rogers, 
$1—do. J. Breed, $1—do. C. G. Wahl- 
den, $2—do. C. O, Waterman, $2. To- 
tal, $90. 


The “ Frolic.” 
Capt. E. H. Fancon, $10. 
The “ Dart.” 

7 Capt. J. Porter, $20. 


Ship “Kensington.” 


Capt. Geo. E. Kilham, $15—2d officer, 
Wm. Tufis, 5. Total $20. 


The “ Allioth.” 
Capt. N. Crocker, $5. 


The Samuel Russell.” 


Capt. T. D. Palmer, $25—I1st officer, 
J. Limeburner, 10—2d do. Geo. Williams, 
5—carpenter, J. Grafnity, 2—seaman,,S. 
F. Wilson, 1—do. R, Morrison, 1—do. 
W. Sinclair, 1—do. C. Patterson, 1—do. 
R. Lewis, l—do. J. McNeal, 1—do. R. 
Underwood, 1—do. P. Hirickson, 1—do. 
H. Hatfield, 1—do. J. Henry, 1—do. W. 
H. Lord, 1—do. J. C. Beecher, 1—do. J. 
Hoxie, 1—do. H. Voorhees, 1—do. T. 
Freenan, 1—do. A. Jones, 1—do. P. M. 
Treadway, 1—do. Wm. Leggett, 1. To- 
tal, $60. 


The “ Clarendon.” 


» Capt. Easterbrook, and ship’s com- 
pany, $40. 


The *‘ Honqua.” 


Capt. C. P. Low, $25—1st officer, R, 
B. Thayer, 10—2d do. D. Harrington, 
5—H. Macy, 1—C. H. Worcester, 1— 
Pe G. Bates, 1—John Watts, steward, 2. 

45. 


“The “S. W. Sears.” 
Capt. W. B. Graves, $15. 
The “Virginian.” 
Capt. Johnson, $20. 


The “ Matilda.” 
Capt. Lewis, $10. 
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The “ Rhone.’ 


Capt. B. Hill, $30-—passenger, Don 
Sebastia Lotiro, 5—Ist officer, D. Oly- 
phant, 3—2d do. M. Hoffman, 2—D. 
Folk. 1—D. Lindore, 1—G. W. Bruchl, 
3—S. Luce, 1,50—J. Williams, 50 cts.— 
Geo Hahdoun, 1—P. Robinson, 1—R. 
W. Hull, 1—W. Morgan, 1—J. Wil- 
liams, 3—J. E. McKane, 50 cts.—super- 
cargo, J: M. Finley, 30,50. $85. 

Total. Amount, $415. 

GEORGE » LOOMIS. 

Whampoa, August 24, 1849. 


Acknowledgment of Receipts . 


For the Purchase of Sailor’s Home, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Samuel Johnson, Boston, Mass., $10 00 
+ oid st Fea see : do. 2505200 
Friend, . >. do. 5 00 
Cash in small sums, do. 2) 46050 
A Friend, Worcester, Mass. . 50 00 
A Friend, do. dogmed) sda ee 
Rev. J. Nichols,p. D. Portland, Me. 5 00 
Cash, ; do. 2 00 
J.E. Sheffield, New Haven, Ct. . 25 00 
‘Rev. J. Day. do. 5 00 
Ladies S. F., Soc’y do. 36 50 
KE. E. Salisbury, do. 5 00 
J. Forbes, do. 10 00 
George Hoadley, do. - | 500 
Cashin small sums, do. - 59 00 
John Patten, Bath, Me. . 10 00 
J. Ridout, do. 5 00 
G. F. Patten, do. 10 00 
Friend, do. a5 ==). v.00 
Friend, do. ges BOLOU 
C. & W.D. Crocker, do. - 10 00 
Capt.Sam. Swanton,do. . 5 00 
L. Houghton, GOs os ae so ee 
John Henry, a6. s - 5 00 
C. D. Magoun, dap 4 ol 00 
Thomas Harward, do. . - 1000 
J. Hyde, dow 08s be 
Cashin small sums, do. ~. + 10.00 
Ichabod Goodwin, Portsmouth, 

N. Hi) as ; ‘ . - 5 00 
Wm. P. Jones, Portsmouth,N.H. 5 00 
Samuel Sheafe, do. . 58 00 
Cash in small sums, do. . 13 00 
M. Shepherd, Salem, Mass. . 10 00 
W. D. Pikeman, do. - 10 00 
John C. Lee, do. - 5 00 
JW. Peele, do. - _3 00 
R. Rogers, do, - 5 00 
S. C. Phillips, do. 5 00 
W. Pikeman, do. » 500 
N. Sillsberry, do. 5 00 
J.B do. - 500 
Cash in small sums, do. - 13.00 


vibe: ’ 
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Finch & Engs, Newpast R. 5 00 
Cash in small sums, do. oi 2 50 
Dr. N. Durfee, Fall River, Mass. 10 00 
Richard Borden, do. - 10 00 
Cashinsmallsums, do. 5:00 
R. L. & A. Stuart, N. Y. 10 00 
Cash, do. ~ On GO 
A Friend, do. - 250 00 
Manufacturers Insurance Comp’y 

Boston, 3 + 50: 00 


ok MeGu. ASHAN. 


In our last for Barrister read Banister, and 
for L. Lant read M. Lunt. 


Receipts by Boston Seamen’s 
Friend Society. 


From June Ist to December 14th, 1849. 


James Hayward, executor ot Dea- 
con Ephraim Haywood’s estate, 


of Ashley, Mass. $50 00 
Enfield Benev. Society for A. S. 

F. Society, . : . . 137 00 
Mrs. Greenleaf, 5 00 
_ Rev. Mr. Bullard’s Society, Sud- 

bury, Mass. . - 10 52 
Cotuit Port, monthly concert, . 10.50 
Congregational Society, Chatham, 

Mass. . 12 50 
Central Church, F all River, ‘Mass: Sores 


Evangelical Congregational So- 

ciety, Grafton, Mass. to consti- 

tute Josiah H. Hammond, x.m. 20 00 
Salem Church and Society, by + 

handsof Samuel N. Tenney, . 42 90 
Granby Congregational Society, 

by Rev. J. Bates, : 18 00 
Old South Church and Society 


Boston, tO: t 
Bowdoin street Cuieh, 136 
First Church in Milbury, Wm. 

C. Capron, Treasurer, . sien LL 
Second do do do do . 1012 
Pine street Church, Boston, WTS 26 
Park do do do 126 09 
Essex do do do » 194 25 
J. S. Adams, Treasurer, Middle- 

sex north and vicinity, Charity 

Society, Ashby, $22 92, Groton, 

16 00, Shirley 1 78, 40 70 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, on account 

Collections, 435 00 
Central Church, Dastanh $20 00 

of which to constitute Rev. 

Geo. Richards a life member, 

by A. Hardy, Esq., 151 50 


First Congregational Church in 
Essex, .- . : A s 22 60 


$1653 56 
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ACCOUNT OF MONEWS. 


From Nov. 15th to Dec, 15th, 1849, 


Directors for Life by the Payment of 
Lrifty Dollars. 


Rev. Benjamin Van Zandt, by Re- 
formed Dutch Ch’h, Kinderhook, 
(balance) 


1 1 60 
Rev. David Root, by Third Coigil 


Soc’y, Ct. (in part) : - 25 00 
Rev. Charles P. Bush, by Fourth 
Society, Greenville, Norwich, 
Ct. (in part,) amount acknow- 
ledged below, 
Rey. T. B. Sargent, by Charles st. 
Meth. Epis. Ch’h, Baltimore, 
Maryland - 50 00 


Members for Life Bi the Papen of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Rev. A.C. Searle, by Gore Soc’y, 
Unionville, Ct. - 

Jesse Joy, by Bible Class in Rev: 
J. W. Irwin’s School, i a 
Ct. ; - 26 00 

Mrs. Eliza Stranapan, by Ladies’ 
Bethel Union Soc’ ue ed 
NeXie 3 

Daniel Chase, Baiibot Ma. 

Saml. C. Morgan, Esq., Norwich, 
Ct., by Mrs. Morgan, (in part, ) 
amount acknowledged below, . 

Edward W. Johnson, Norwich, Ct. 
by Edward Whiting, (in part,) 
amount acknowledged below, 

James Judson, jr., me Cong’! Soc’y . 
Norwalk, 4 - 26 90 

John Seymour, dene - s 26 91 

Mrs. Lavinia N. Hayt, Refd. 

Dutch Ch’h, Fishkill, N. Y., by 
her husband, amount acknow- 
ledged below, 

Mrs. Ann Rapalje, in same charoh, 
amount acknowledged below, . 

Mrs. Eliza M. Pane by Ladies’ 
Seamen’s Friend sone Ux- 7 
bridge, Mss. . - - 20 00 

Rev. W. B. Edwards, by High st. 
Meth, Epis. Ch’h sha 


- 20 00 


- 20 00 
- 20 00 


Md. 5 ; - 80 00 
Rey..W. LaD) eink by Cott 
line st. Meth. Epis. Ch’h, Bal- 

timore, Md. . 5 = - 20:00 

Rey. T. B. Lemon, ditto, . 20 00 
Abel Gardner, by First Church, 

Marblehead, Mass. > 23 00 

§ Daniel Appleton, by ditto, . .+23 00 

Miss Anna H. Dana, ditto, 22:75 


§ Rev. William Olmsted, by his Con- 


gregation, Mason Village, N. H.’20 00 


e 
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Rev. R. F. Lawrence, by Cong’l Paci Ship Co. N.Y. 25 00 
Soc’y, ees N.. Hi. (in erian Ch. Broome 
part). ‘ 4 1237 street, N. Y. $56 82, (half for 

Mariner's Ch. N. Y.) 28 41 
Donations. Essex and Manchester, Mass. . 15 44 

E. G. Swift, Killingworth, Conn. . 3 00 $ Second Presbyterian Ch. New- 

L. Ward, Washington, D.C. . 5 00 bury Port, Mass. E : 10 ¥ 

Rey. Charles Whitehead, Raketk 3 North do do fe ae ya4 
aiaaNt. Y : . 200 ; ae Ce aes Soc’y, New- sine 

Reformed Dutch Ohijeels ao do 29 38 ieegee ay ia ds Z 27 20 

Congregational Society, Danbury, | 3 Natick Orthodox Church; . © '.. » 95°85 

ONT cle t 

Second Baptist Church, do rile . 14 00 gover en fog Bos “aps 50 00 

Rey. C. L. Van Dyes Marbletown, Dunstable, Mass. 10 00 
N.Y. : p 500° MI. A. W.. of Newton, Mass. 1 00 

A lady of deortied Dutch Church, Manchester, (balance,) WO sc: 51-00 
of Naaow te Y. .  . 5 00% First Church, Branford, do. 21 51 

Cash, : ‘ 50 5 First Presbyterian Church, New- 

A Landsman, in Cornwall, Vt. 1 00 bury Port, Mass. 25 00 

Seventh Baptist Church, Balti- Congregational Ch. Mansfield, ag: 11:25 
more, Md. (in addition) to $20 Cong’! Soc’y, New Ipswich, N.H. 20 28 
for L. M. : . 15 68 Baptist and Congregational So- 

William Reynolds, Belsiaore, Md. 5 00 eae Mason Village, . ° 7 ot 

é erry, ; : : : 

eats d ee ; 50 00 Dienharthis 12 71 

Cong’! Society, Wilton, Conn. - 11 00% Meth. Epis. Ch. Claremont, ‘N. HL 4°00 

Ladies Sewing elie: Plainfield, Ladies Circle, Fayettville, Vt. . 5 00 
Mass. 1 75 ? Union Meeting, Bradford, do 6 05 

Horace M. Paine, Albany. N N. Y., Silas Follett, Thetford, do . , 5 00 

* for L. M: . 00 : Wirae 

Rev. Dr. Bond’s Society, $1,450.77 
Norwich, Conn, . 43 50 Legacies. 

Ladies in do do. 66 12 From the late Madam Dorothy 

Second Congregational Wiliams, of Hadley, Mass, to 

Society, do. do. 78 7% constitute Miss Betsy Coolidge, 
Fifth do do do. 38 59 of Hadley, and Miss Martha 

Ladies in do ~do~ 19 13 A. Williams, of Ashfield, life 

Fourth Congregational members . $40 00 
Society, © do. do. 35 82 

Richard Adams do. 1 00 : 

First Congregational So- pa a jain oy 
Society, do do. 85 58 318 00 ngs eee Bonny, Danbury, Conn., 1 

Young Ladies Soc'y, West Hart- TA! Friend ta. Glens, Gomi, Gale 
ford, Conn. . ‘ ¢ - 10 00 fortable, 2 pillow cases. 

Rev. R. L. Schoonmaker’s Con- Young Ladies S. F. Society, Woodstock, 
gregation,. Manahassett, L. I. 13 80 $ Conn., 9 quilts. 

Meth. Epis. Church, Ridgefield, Ladies S. I. Soeiety, Plainfield, Mass., 
Conn, (in part,) . 11 00 $ 3 quilts, 4 neck comforters, 2 cravats, 2 

Reformed Dutch Church, Fishkill, pair mittens. 

N.Y. . : 58 62 10 pair woolen socks, 4 pair overalls, 
j act Sobre of ‘Presbyterian Ch, 15 shirts, 9 sheets, 14 pillow cases. 
alteawan, in sey 6 28 Y Ladi ; 

fierce © Fiat Ghatas Rov gee eee icles 
Haven, Conn. 1 00 $ socks, 1 flannel shirt, 1 pair flannel draw- 

Richard M. Green, Pacinaresdle. Sers. Valued at $15. 

BT do ' 10.003 A bundle from , 3 shirts, 7 pair 

A. W. Benson, Church of the Pil pillow cases. 

" grims, Brooklyn, N.Y. . 25 005 little girl at Moriches, N. xe 1 quilt. 

Congregational Church and Soc’y “A Friend in Hartford, 1 quilt, (Philip” 8 
New Alstead,N. H. «. 5 00 © express.) 


